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MARBLE. 

This subject, raised by Mr. Streer and others 
(06% §, xi. 90, 174), is highly interesting, and is 
o@, moreover, upon which there is, I believe, but 
little published information of the kind which 
berequires. There is a collection of marbles in 
the Jermyn Street Museum which should be 
inspected, though it is less complete than it ought 
fo be and is not accompanied by suflicient ex- 


As I have made a considerable collection of 
British marble (first for geological reasons, and 
ilerwards for the reproduction in facsimile of 
works of antique art) 1 am able to give some in- 
formation on the subject which may be useful to 
Mk. Street and to others. 

Very few persons have any idea how large are 
the resources of this country in the matter of 
warbles and allied materials suitable for archi- 
tetaral purposes and for the production of art 
hjecta and forms. I possess about fifty varieties 
of Eoglish and Irish true marbles, besides other 
ipparently similar minerals, which are usually 
cased with them, such as alabaster, serpentine, 
&, True marbles are composed of hard non-crystal- 
line carbonate of lime, variously stained by metallic 

or salts and by vegetable matter, and 
hen largely pervaded by fossils (shells, corals, 





starfish, &c.), to which they owe much of their 
variety and beauty. 

The geological formations which produce most 
of our marbles are the carboniferous limestone of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, the Devonian, or old 
red sandstone of Devonshire, and the upper 
colite and Wealden of Purbeck, Dorset, and of 
Sussex. 

From the limestone rocks the marbles are of 
sombre colours, but not the less beautiful—greys, 
browns, spotted greys, laminated browns, black, 
&c, From the Devonian are obtained fine reds, 
yellows, the softest greys, and an almost endless 
variety of combinations with spots and veins. 
The Purbeck and Sussex Wealden and oolitic 
marbles are grey. From Ireland come the Kil- 
kenny and the far-famed Connemara marbles. 

Marbles are usually named from their colours 
and the quarries whence they are dug. The 
following list will be useful to those who desire to 
obtain them. I give the names as I received 
them. 

Carboniferous limestone marbles :— 

Coral Tideswell Newburgh.—Grey, spotted of 
small pattern. 

Ricklow Dale Fossil.—This is one of the most 
remarkable and beautiful of all marbles. It is 
known to geologists as ‘‘encrinitic marble,” and 
consists almost entirely of masses of encrinites, 
which were enormous starfishes attached to the 
bottom of the sea by long stalks. The marble is 
of a brown grey, the sections of the fossils being 
of the same colour some shades lighter. Occa- 
sionally it is reddish, from the presence of car- 
bonate of iron. It is an abundant marble, can be 
obtained of large size, and is cheap. 

Arborescent Derbyshire.—Purple and brown, 
with black arborescent markings, like moss agates. 
Curious, but not effective. 

Black Birdseye. — A blackish brown marble 
with multitudes of minute white rings—sections 
of fossil shells. 

Birdseye, Cromford, appears to be a variety 
of the foregoing, of a fine brown colour and pro- 
fusely fossiliferous. A charming marble. 

Iitten, Newburgh. — Grey in two shades, 
coarsely mottled, without fossils. Effective. 

Derbyshire Madripore—Under this name I 
have received two different marbles, both black ; 
one with a mass of fossilized tubiporous polyps, 
and the other with sparsely scattered corals. 

Black.—This is the common black marble, well 
known, and quarried in large quantities in Derby- 
shire. It consists of carbonate of lime deeply 
stained with bitumen. 

Rosewood, Ashford, is a singularly beautiful 
marble of laminated black and Vandyke brown, 
resembling the grain of wood. Though charming 
when seen close, it is not effective. 

Duke’s Red.—This is not truly a marble, being 
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what geologists call a toad-stone (one of the trap 
rocks), but it is treated as such by the masons. 
It is a remarkably fine homogeneous colour—what 
artists would call Indian red. It takes a fair 
polish, but it is scarce, 

Devonian marbles :— 

Red Petitor.—This is the finest and brightest 
red marble with which I am acquainted. It is 
dense and receives a very high polish. The red is 
sparsely interspersed with lilac-grey veins. 

Red Ogwell.—The colour is darker than the 
last, and an abundance of grey fossil corals is 
scattered through it. 

fellow Petitor.—A good yellow, non-fossil- 
liferous, veined with brown and white. 

Yellow Conglomerate Petitor is interesting and 
effective, consisting of a pale yellow marble 
broken up into countless angular fragments (pro- 
bably by glacial influence), and subsequently re- 
united by another marble, of a deeper yellow, into 
a coherent mass. 

Large Spot Petitor.—This is a bright, striking 
marble, of a dark grey, with large well-defined 
blotches of white, without fossils, 

Light Spot Pink Madrepore.—A pink ground 
with grey spots of fossil coral. 

Stag’s Horn Madrepore.—A black bituminous 
marble with sprays of white coral (Favostes cer- 
vicornis). 

Dark Spot and Mottled Petitor. — Grey-black 
ground, grey coral spots, with white and red veins. 

Dark Birdseye, Ashburton, is a distinct marble 
from Somersetshire, black with red veins and pale 
circular spots from sections of coral. 

Dove Happaway.—This is an exquisite struc- 
ture, consisting of masses of large corals of soft 
grey with a tint of mauve in laminated agate-like 
alternations of shade. Of this I possess a vase, 
seven inches high by four in width, made from a 
single coral. It is so homogeneous as to admit 
the finest detail in execution. 

I might name several other varieties of Devonian 
marbles, but they are perhaps hardly sufficiently 
distinct to deserve separate notice. 

The oolitic and Wealden niarbles are the well- 
known Purbeck, much used for pillars and fonts 
of early English Gothic churches, and composed 
of an aggregation of one species of freshwater 
shell (Paludina), and a very similar marble— 
Sussex Forest— composed of larger shells of 
other species (Limneus and Planorbis). There is 
a marine marble found in the upper oolite of 
Dorset called “ Shelly-limestone.” It is of a dark 
grey with linear markings, and is composed of one 
species of small oyster, the size of a finger-nail. 
It is very hard and takes a good polish. The Kil- 
kenny marble is black with white fossil shells, 
and the Connemara is a tender green with partial 


Stalagmites and stalactites (produced in caverns 
from the drip of calcareous water) may fairly be 
called marbles, and are susceptible of usefal em. 
ployment in decorative art. 
Alabaster and fluor spar, though salts of lime 
are not true marbles. The first is a sulphate and 
the second a fluate of lime. They are both British 
the former being found in Derbyshire and Not. 
tinghamshire, and the latter in the lead mines of 
Cornwall and Derbyshire. There is a crystalline 
form of alabaster called selenite, white and 
lustrous, 
The mulberry and green serpentines of Com- 
wall may be used as marbles or in conjunction 
with them. They are, however, far removed from 
marbles as minerals, being a plutonic rock largely 
composed of magnesia. Presuming that Mr, 
Srreet makes his inquiry with practical intent, 
I would advise him to communicate with Mr. 
Lomas, marble mason, 37, King Street, Derby, 
and with Mr. Blackler, Royal Marble Works, St. 
Mary Church, Torquay, from whom most of the 
marbles I have enumerated can be obtained. Both 
of these artificers have done excellent work for 
me, having made from my sectional drawings many 
vases, tazzas, pateras, &c., of very fine detail and 
with perfect accuracy. I can speak equally well 
of Mr. Murphy, worker in serpentine, 40, Market 
Place, Penzance. The Wealden and _ oolitic 
marbles are to be obtained at Swanage, Dorset, 
and at Petworth, Sussex, but I cannot name any 
one dealing in them. S. James A, Saver. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM IIL. 
(Continued from p. 144.) 

9. By these means we have been forced to Examine 
such Bundles of Records and Volumes of other Papers 
as have taken up much of yt time w°" might otherwise 
have been employed in y* Examina’on of y* Value and 
enquiring into y° Mismanagement of y* Forfeitures, ¥* 
appears to us very great, tho’ by y* distance of Time, the 
Agreemt of Parties concerned, the Death of some and 
Departure of others out of y* Kingdom, most of y* 
Tracts are worn out, so yt we found it very difficult and 
in many places Impossible to come at a true Informa’on, 

10. Besides this there appears to us a great backward- 
ness in y* people of this Kingdom to give any Informs’on, 
which in our humble opinion doth not proceed from any 
dislike to y* business of our Commission or disobedience 
to y® Authority yt sent us, but from y* fear of y 
Grantees and y* Persons in Power, whose Displeasure in 
this Kingdom is not easily born; besides reports seemed 
to us to have been industriously spread ab 
generally believed that our enquiry would come to De 
thing, and was only y* effect of a sudden Resolution, 
which hindred many Persons from making considerable 
Discoverys, but we humbly conceive if such fears wert 
removed the forfeitures would appear much greater. 

11, Added to all these difficulties our business itelf 
was so very voluminous and consisted of so many 
that an exact scrutiny into all particulars could not hare 
been made in a much longer time than we confined 
But such an Accot as under these disadvantages we wert 
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sble to acquire we do w'> all Humility lay before y* 


<7 The Persons outlawed in England since y® 13th 
day February, 1688, on Account of y* late Rebellion here, 
smount in number to 57 and in Ireland to 3921, all w°, 
git their Additions and Countys in w*" they were out- 
jawed, appear in a book delivered in w'* this Report 


number 1. 

1. The Estates that y® s* Persons or any of them were 
of or Interested in either in Law or Equity 
since y* 13% day of Feb’, 1688, that came to our Know- 
, together w't y° Proprietors Names, the Number 
of Acres, the County and Barony in w*" they lye, the 
value of them per annum, and the totall Value appears 

ina Book delivered in w'" this Report, No. 2. 

14. But y* Gross Number of all y* Acres belonging to 
forfeiting Fessens in each County, the yearly and total 
value, esteeming alike at 6 years’ purchase and an In- 
beritance at thirteen years, w°" we apprehend to be at 
this time the Value of y° Lands of this Kingdom, appears 
tous to be as followeth, Vizt :— 


Name of County, Acres, Rods.Value per Ann, Total Value. 

£. 3 £. 8d. 
208796 18 0 
410100 18 
199237 2 
215175 0 
95872 2 
35348 19 
98169 16 
65031 13 
89321 
68161 
94530 


16061 
31516 
14633 1 
16551 1 
7913 1 
2719 
7551 10 
5002 8 


-- 34546 
oe 92452 
.- 58083 
44281 
26303 
we ove 18164 
we vee 55882 
oot County 22657 
ing’s County 30459 6870 18 
Kilkenny 5243 3 
longford ... 2067 + 348 9 


of Drogheda 22508 
Crk ... ...244320 
. 90116 
w+ 72246 
-» 21343 
--» 14882 
--- 31960 
«+» 60825 
--- 29933 5808 
. 19294 3186 
.. 5562 2 998 
. 101038 1944 
9079 1016 
4962 0 588 7644 0 
3830 478 12 6 222 26 
3832 0 558 16 0 264 8 
Fermanagh 1945 0 389 00 5057 0 
All y* Lands in y* severall Countys afores* as far as 
we can reckon by Acres being added together make 
160,792 Acres, worth per Annum 211,623/. 6s. 3d., be- 
fides y* severall denominations in y* severall Countys to 
w*no number of Acres can be added by reason of y* 
imperfection of y* Surveys, not here valued, w°" we 
Anny represent to y™ Honours as the Gross Value of 
ull y* Lands forfeited in Ireland since the 13th day of 
Teh, 1688, 
1, Next we think it our Duty to acquaint your 
w' proportions of these lands have been restored 
Fe Proprietors by virtue of y* Articles of Limerick 
Galloway and by his Ma‘y® favour. 
16. Three Letters—one from her late Maj’ Queen 
, Of ever blessed Memory, dated y* 15» day of 
h, 1694, to y* Right honb® the Lord Sidney, S* 
Porter, Knight, and Tho. Coningsby, Esq", Then 
lords Justices and Chief Governors of this Kingdom; 
Wecther letter from her s* late Majesty, dated y* 6" 
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6331 
$2133 
3652 
12060 
4190 
4728 
8888 
10225 
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day of May, 1693, to y* s* Lord Viscount Sidney, then 
Lord Lieutenant and Gen" Governor of this Kingdom, 
and the Privy Council there for y* Time being; and one 
other letter from his Maj’, dated the 24t» day of Aprill 
1694, to the R‘ Hon” Henry Lord Capell, Sir Cyrill 
Wythe, K*, and W™ Duncomb, Esqt then Lords Justices 
of this Kingdom, and to y* Privy Councill there for y* 
Time being—were severally sent to y", impowering them 
to have and determine the Claimes of all persons pre- 
tending to be within y® Articles of Limerick and Gallo- 
way. In ye pursuance of y* s* letters 491 persons were 
adjudged within y® Articles afores*, The names of w™ 


persons w' their additions and y* times of their Adjudi- 
_— appear in a Book delivered in with this Report 
No, 3. 


17. Afterwards a Commission, dated the 25th day of 
Feb'’, in y* eight year of his Maj'* Reign, passed 
under y* Great Seal of Ireland, impowering the Judges 
of the Several Courts here or any five of them to hear 
and determine the Claims afores*. And in pursuance of 
y' Commission 792 persons were adjudged within y* 
Articles afores’, the names of w° persons w*® their 
Addic’ons and the times of their Adjudications, appear 
in the Book delivered in w'» this Report No, 4. 

18, The Estate that the Persons have been restored to 
by vertue of their adjudications contain 233,106 Acres 
of Land, amounting in yearly Value to 55,7630. 6s. 6d., 
value totall 724,923/. 4s.6d. The particular number of 
Acres belonging to persons adjudged, the County and 
Barony in w°" they lye, wt» y* Yearly Value and w* the 
whole Interest is worth, appears in y* Book No, 2. 

19, And here we presume not to Judge whether y* s* 
L’res from his Maj’ or the late Queen to y* Lords 
Justices and Councill, or the Commission under the 
Great Seal to y* Judges, did give them any legal Authority 
to summon the subjects from all parts of y* Kingdome, 
give Oaths, adjudge without Jury, and levy Money 
under the Name of Fees, we finding no Act of Parliam* 
to warr* y* same, w°> we humbly submitt to your great 
Wisdome. 

20. Further, we think it necessary to inform your 
Honours, that y* Fees in y* s‘ Courts were so extravagant 
y* M® Palmer, who acted as Register in y* Right of Mr 
Poultney and divided the profitts with him, demanded of 
M®* Luke Dillon for y*® Fees for his Father’s Adjudication 
86/., and Mr. Steel, Cryer of y* s* Court, 15/, more, nor 
could Mr Dillon get out y* order to reverse his Father's 
Outlawry till he p* 52/,in ready Money and gave him 
his Bond for 142. more, and had p* M® Steel 5/., besides 
102. wen he paid M* Palmer before for orders, the Cause 
being continued in the Court near two Years. Nor was 
this a single Case, for many more have paid great Summs 
of Money upon the like acco. The Charge only of 
entring a Claim before we acted in our Commission being 
5l., Tho’ by Express words of the Articles of Limerick 
no person ought to pay any Fees but to y® Writing Clerk 
only. 

21, We may add to this y' y* Proceedings of y* last 
Court of Claims are almost Universally complained of, 
and we fear with too much reason, some persons having . 
been adjudged without posting their Claims, others within 
a day or two after, before the King’s Councill or Wit- 
nesses could be ready, w°" was contrary to y* Rules of y* 
Court itself, that required 14 days between y* posting of 
every Claim and the Adjudica’on. It was also observable 
that if any person would disclaim his Estate he met with 
very little difficulty in being Adjudged, tho afterwards 
there could be no obstacle to y* reversing his Outlawry 
and consequently to be restored to his Estate. In 
Generall it seems to us that there has been great Mis- 
carriages in y® s* Court, and that in many cases the 
Articles of Limerick and Galway have been expounded 
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too beneficially in favour of persons Outlaw’, and 
often y® Oath of one Witness, who we humbly con- 
ceive cannot be convicted for Perjury either by 
Common or Statute Law. By this means we appre- 
hend great many Persons have been adjudged and 
restored to their Estates that upon Review would be 
found to belong to his Majesty. ‘To come toa more par- 
ticular Knowledge of w°" we sent to Mt Palmer for the 
Minutes of the Adjudica’on, but he having taken y™ in 
short hand only, and never since transcribed them, we 
could not gett such an Accot as was fitt to lay before 
your Honours. We shall only take notice of one thing 
on this Occasion that seems to us very extraordinary, 
that more Persons were adjudged within Articles since 
y® Commencem! of our Enquiry, than had been since y* 
making the s* Articles. 

22. Next we are to acquaint your Honours wt Estates 
have been restored to y* Uld Proprietors, by Revereal of 
Outlawrys or his Maj'”* Pardon. 

23, The Reversalls are of two Sorts—such as have been 
in pursuance of Adjudications, all Markt in No, 3 and 4 
in distinct Columns for that purpose. The Estates re- 
stored by y* said Reversalls are already computed under 
the consideration of Persons adjudged. 

24. The other sort are such as have been reversed by 
his Maj'’, or the late Queen’s letters or Orders to y* 
Lord Justices, we" w*» all Pardons and Considerations 
induceing the same, passed since the Defeat at y* Boyne, 
amounting to 65. And appears in a Book handed in with 
the Report No. 5. The Estates restored to y* Severall 
Persons pardoned, or that have reversed their Outlawrys 
by his Majesty's favour, contain 74,733 Acres, worth 
per annum 20,0602. 8s, 3d., value totall 260,863/. 7s. 3d. 
The particulars thereof, what Estate belongs to such 
persons, in wt County and Barony it lyes, w' is the yearly 
and totall Value, appear in y® Book No, 2 

25. And here we think it proper to take Notice to 
your Honours, that as well by y® Gen" Report of y* 
Country as by sev"! Observations of our own, it appears 
probable to us that many of y® afores* have obtained his 
Maj'** Favour by Gratifica’ons to such persons who have 
abused his Maj'* Royal Compassion. But when we 
touch’t on this subject we found difficultys too great to 
be overcome, most of these matters being transacted in 
private and w'" persons out of this Kingdom. However, 
we shall lay before y‘ Honours some Instances where it 
appears to us that Money has been given to restore 
Persons forfeiting to their Estates, 

26. The Right Hono” the Lord Bellew released a 
Statute Staple of 1,000/. principall Money and 7 or 8002. 
Interest to y® Lord Raby, w°® was due from Sir W™ 
Wentworth (father to y* present Lord Raby) to y* Lord 
Duleck (father to y* present Lord Bellew), in considera- 
tion yt he would use his Interest wt" his Majesty to pro- 
cure his Pardon, w*" he did accordingly, and his Pardon 
soon after passed. He also released to y* Lord Rumney 
all y® Profitts of his Estate, w® his Lordship has en- 
joyed near 3 years, amounting to about as many thou- 
sand Pounds, in consideration his Lordship would not 
give him any Molesta’on in passing his Pardon, 

27. John Kerdiff, of Kerdiffer Town, in y* County of 
Dublin, Gent., gave to M' Margaret Viniack 200/. or 
thereabouts to make use of Interest wth the Lord 
Rumney to obtaine his Majesty’s letter to have his 
Outlawry reversed, w°® was accordingly done, tho’ y* 
Particular Case of this Man, as appeared to us, deserved 
Compassion. 

28, St John Maurice p* to M* Richard Uniack 5002., 
whereof 300/, was p’ to Mt* Margaret Uniack for her In- 
terest in the Lord Rumney to procure his Pardon, w°® 
was accordingly done, 

29, Harvey Morris, Esq™ gave 100/, to M™* Margaret 











Uniack to obtain his Maj'* Pardon, w*" was acgopj. 
ingly done. 

20, John Hussey, of Leslip, E:q™ upon his being jp. 
formed by Mt Bray and M* Roscoe, Agents to y® Loni 
Athlone, yt he could not get his Outlawry reversed with. 
out giving a general Release of all Demands to y* Lon 
Athlone, we" he did, whereby a Mortgage of 300/, ya 
he had on y* Lord Limerick’s Estate, then in Grant 
y® Lord Athlone, was released. Who appears not to x 
to have known of the s* Mortgage and had any Benefit; 
thereby. 

31. Edmund Roch, Gent., gave to M* Richard Dar. 
ling, agent to y*° Lord Rumney, 500/. for his Interest jg 
procuring his Pardon, w°® by y*® Means of y* Lon 
Rumney was obtained, as we believe, but y* s* Roch was 
outlaw* on y* Statute of Foreign Treasons, tho’ never out 
of y® Kingdom. 

32, John Boark, Esqt commonly called Lord Bophis, 
agreed to pay 7,500/. to M' Andrew Card for y* use of 
y® Lord Albermalle, in considera’on he would procun 
his Maj" letter to have him restored to his Estate ani 
Blood : 30007. of y® s* summ was to be pay* when be 
was restored to his Estate, and y* Residue sometin 
after. In Pursuance of y* s* Agreement a Letter wu 
sent to y* Lords Justices, to be communicated to y 
Comm of y® Court of Claims, in favour of y* Lor 
Bophin in order to have him adjudged within th 
Articles of Galway; but nothing being done thereon it 
was agreed y'a Bill should be transmitted into Englani 
in order to pass into a Law in Ireland to restore y* Lori 
Bophin to his Estate and Blood; the consideration mg. 
gested in y® Bill was Educateing his Children in y 
Protestant Religion, and to Jet his Estate to Protestants 
It was further provided in y* s* Bill that 9,000/, shoull 
be raised upon y® s* Estate for Paymt of Debts, ands 
certain part of y® said Estate appropriated for a Main- 
tenance and Provision for the Children; but in reality 
7,500, of y® s* Money was to be p* to y* Earle of Alber 
malle, and the Remainder, as we believe, to y* other 
persons concerned in negotiating y* s* Agreement. This 
Bill was brought to y* House of Commons in Ireland 
but y® Agreem! taking Wind, and the House ressenting 
that their Authority should be made use of to support 
such a Clandestine bargain, and finding sev" Allegations 
in y® Bill falee, they rejected it. Afterwards a new 
Agreemt was made, viz'., that there should be a Grant 
to the Lord Ross in Trust, that y* Money to be advancel 
for procuring y° s* Grant should be first raised out of y 
Estate, and next yt y* Profitts should be applyed toy 
Pay™ of Debts, and after to y* use of y* Family of 
Clanrickard. In pursuance of y* Agreem! aforessids 
letter was procured from his Majt’, and 3,0000. paid t 
Tho, Broderick, Esq" for Benefitt of y* Lord Albermalk, 

33. Having now lay* before your Honours an Acct 
all y® Estates belonging to persons Outlaw® since j 
13th day of Febt 1688, and also wt Estates have been sine 
restored by Articles, and wt by his Maj'’* favour, we WH 
proceed to acquaint your Honours wt Grants have 
been made, and also wt Custodiams are yet in being « 
any of y® s* Estates and to whom. 

34. There have past since y* Battle of y* Boyne, under 
y° Great Seal of Ireland, 76 Grants and Custodiams now 
in being, a Book whereof wth y® dates of y® letter 
Patents and considera’ons we have delivered in w th 
Report No.6. Some of the most considerable Grant 
we particularly lay before y* Honours wt a Number 
and Considerations. 

35. To the Right Hon the Lord Rumney 3 Grant 
now in being, containing 49,517 Acres, The Consideratie 
—Services done. 

36. To the Right Hono” the Earl of Albermsllt 
two Grants now in being, containing 108,673 Acres," 
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posession and Reversion. Consideration — Services 
$7, To W™ Bentinck, Esq commonly called Lord 
Woodstock, 135,820 Acres of Land. No particular Con- 
sideration mentioned in the Grant. 

98, To the Right Honourable the Earle of Athlone 
two Grants, containing 26,480 Acres, Consideration— 
Services done in y® Reduction of Ireland, w°> Grants are 
since confirmed by an Act of y® Parliamt of Ireland. 

$9. To y* Right Honoble y* Earle of Galway one 
Grant, containing 36,148 Acres. Consideration—Many 

and faithful Services by him performed, 

40. To y® Right Honoble y* Earle of Rochford two 
Grants, containing 39,871 Acres. Consideration—Ser- 
vices done. 

41. To y* Marquis of Puissar two Grants, containing 
9512 Acres. Consideration—Services done. 

2, To the Right Hono"* the Lord Coningsby 5,966 
Acres, Cheifry’s Tithes, and many houses in y* City of 
Dublin, wa 1,0002, Mortgage, Consideration—Services 


done. 

43.To the Right Hono” the Lord Mountjoy 11,070 
Acres for 21 years in consideration of his services in y* 
War of Ireland, the losses he suffered in his Estate, the 
Imprisonm' of his father in y° Bastille, and his being 
killed in y* Battle of Steinkirke, 

44, To the Hono” Tho* Keightley, Esqt two Grants, 
containing 12,381 Acres, for 99 years as a portion for his 
Daughter, M'* Catherine Keightley, who was dependant 
mher late Maj'Y Queen Mary of ever blessed Memory, 
wd in consideration of a pension of 400/, per Annum 
snd his losses by the War. 

45, To Colonell Gustavus Hamilton 5,382 Acres, 
whereof 1,900 are not part of the forfeitures, Considera- 
tion—His great and Early Service in the War of Ireland, 
hiswading through y* Shannon and storming the Town 
of Athlone at y* Head of the English Grenadiers. 

4, To Dt John Leslie 16,077 Acres. Consideration— 
His early services in the War of Ireland, his great ex- 
pence in raising and arming considerable numbers of 
nen,and fighting at y° head of them in severall En- 

ts 


{i.To Thomas Pendergast, Esq™ now St Thomas 
t, Baronet, two grants, containing 7,082 Acres, 
won the most valuable Consideration of his great ser- 
vees in discovering a most Barbarous Conspiracy to 
Amsinate the King’s most Excellent Majesty, to 
destroy y* Libertys of England, and in Consequence the 

Protestant Religion throughout Europe. 

4. ToM' John Baker 1647 Acres in Considera’on of 
y great and memorable services his father Colonell 
Heary Baker performed in y* defence of y* Citty of 

rry, 
Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S, 
Mexborough. " 
(To be continued.) 





Frarry,—I find that Mr. Palmer explains this 
quite correctly in his Folk-Etymology, and 

duly cites from my Notes to Piers Plowman, p. 97. 
is from frater-y, misspelling (with added -y) 

of ME. freitour, short for O.F. refreitour, from 
refectorium. Littré, s.v. “ Réfectoire,” gives 
0.F. forms refreitoir, refretor, refrictur; 
Provencal refeitor (without the intrusive r). The 
in this word is really the intrusive r; but 

are other instances. I have given several 
‘amples of intrusive r and intrusive J in a paper 
ore the Philological Society, and now in 





the press. Note, e.g. F. fronde, a sling, from 
Lat. funds; E. treasure, F. trésor, Ital. tesoro, 
from Lat. thesaurus. The latter is a most striking 
example, where the r seems to have originated in 
a sort of parasitic fricative sound (if I may so call 
it) which accompanied the forcible pronunciation of 
the initial explosive ¢. So also with f and other 
sounds. The E. fringe is somewhat similar, but 
here the r was suggested by that in the second 
syllable of Lat. fimbria. The Wallachian for fringe 
is frimbie. For other examples see cartridge, par- 
tridge, jasper, roistering. Water W. SKEAT. 


Gopstow AnriquiTigs.—The ravages now in 
progress at Godstow have provoked the following 
protest :— 


“ Are there no antiquaries at Oxford, or is it that they 
have in that ancient seat of learning such an embarrass- 
ment of archzological wealth that they have no interest 
to bestow on anything so unimportant as fragments of 
twelfth century nunneries and fourteenth century stone 
coffins?’ So many interesting associations cluster around 
the remains of the old nunnery at Godstow, a mile 
or two out of Oxford, that it is rather surprising so 
little attention has been bestowed on the ruin, What re- 
mains of the nunnery is not, it is true, very extensive ; 
but that fact is itself due to the neglect of the past two or 
three generations, There still stands the little chapel in 
which the frail but fair Rosamond was wont—at any rate, 
we will hope she was wont—regularly to attend Divine 
service, and in which a magnificent funeral ceremony 
was performed over her tomb. This sumptuous little 
chapel has of late years become a cowshed, and the ivy- 
clad ruin generally has been made an enclosure for pigs. 
The nunnery is prettily situated near the bank of the Isis, 
and it has received from time to time a certain amount of 
attention from artists; but it has never been made much 
of, and now it is eaid that ancient stone coffins are being 
dug up in the neighbourhood. Workmen are breaking 
them into fragments, and little boys are to be seen occa- 
sionally playing tattoos with skuils and cross - bones 
which probably were one day the personal property of 
high-born dames belonging to the neighbouring religious 
house. At least five centuries these coffins must, it is 
said, have lain undisturbed by the placid stream there ; 
and though perhaps it may be difficult even for ‘ anti- 
queer ‘uns,’ as Foote calls them, to get up much 
enthusiasm over nameless graves, one need not be 
greatly imbued with the afflatus of the archzologist to 
feel some genuine surprise at the rough usage these 
relics of bygone days appear to be meeting with.” 


Surely something can be done to arrest the course 
of destruction. A. T 


MarMapvKE.—The origin and meaning of this, 
for common use, rather too grand-sounding Chris- 
tian name, which belonged peculiarly to Yorkshire 
in the Middle Ages, do not seem to have been 
discovered or even suggested. It occurs earliest, I 
believe, in the Darell family, and in the person 
of Marmaduke de Arell, who gave the church of 
Sezay, near Thirsk, to York Minster. Then the De 
Thwenges and other families of the neighbourhood 
adopted it, and relatives and descendants spread it 
further abroad. Now, some thirteen miles north 
of Thirsk is Wellbury, called in Domesday Book 
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(i., fol. 300 b) Welleberge, which in the days of 
Edward the Confessor had been held by Fredgist 
and Melmidoc, and was in 1086 accounted terra 
regis and the tenants unnamed. “ Melmidoc,” so 
written by the Norman scribe, is, I presume, the 
same as Marmaduke, and the more correct spelling, 
revealing its Celtic origin and falling into the same 
class as Malcolm and Maldred, both of which occur 
in Yorkshire in Domesday. The first Maelmaidoc 
would have been the tonsured servant or disciple 
of one Maidoc or Madoc. Now, there were eight 
Irish saints of this name,—the most famous of them 
Aidan, called by the Irish Maidoc, as Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us in his life of St. David, whose 
pupil he was, and founder of the bishopric of Fearns, 
in the sixth century. 

It is possible the first Maelmaidoc may have come 
into Yorkshire from Ireland in the ninth century, 
in the days when the same Norse king Reginald 
was now of York, now of Dublin. 

A. §. Ex.is. 


Westminster. 


Tae Buiack Car.—The black cap is part of 
the full dress of a judge, and is worn when he passes 
the supreme sentence of the law. When Lord 
Chief Justice Campbell passed sentence of death on 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner, I observed that he 
gave the cap a slight twitch to the front; and I 
have subsequently found that this is the traditional 
practice of judges, descending probably from a 
time when covering the eyes was the conventional 
sign of grief. In Macbeth, IV. iii., Malcolm says 
to Macduff, “ What, man! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows ! Give sorrow words !” 

Wituam Fraser, of Ledeclune, Bt. 


Havuntep Hovse.—The following very curious 
case, cut from the Standard of Monday, Feb. 23, 
deserves a place in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ A remarkable case was heard on Saturday in Dublin. 
Mr. Waldron, a solicitor’s clerk, sued his next door 
neighbour, who is a mate in the merchant service, named 
Kiernan, to recover 500/. damages for injuries done to 
his house by, as he alleged, the defendant and his family. 
Kiernan denied the charges, and asserted that Waldron’s 
house was haunted, and that the acts complained of were 
done by spirits or some person in plaintiff's place. Evi- 
dence for the plaintiff was to the effect that every night 
from August to January his hall-door was continually 
being knocked at, and his windows broken by stones 
which came from the direction of the defendant's yard. 
Mrs, Waldron swore that one night she saw one of the 
panes of glass in the window cut through with adiamond, 
and a white hand was inserted through the hole so made 
in the glass. She caught up a billhook and aimed a blow 
at the hand, cutting one of the fingers completely off ; 
the hand was then withdrawn; but on herexamining the 
mee she could find neither the finger nor any traces of 

lood, On another occasion the servant, hearing mys 
terious knockings, fell down with fright, upsetting a pail 
of water over herself. Mr. Waldron armed himself with 
a rifle and revolver, and brought a detective into the 
house, while several poli watched out They 





however, could find nothing. Kiernan’s family, on being 





a 
accused of causing the noises, denied it, suggested it was 
the work of ghosts, and advised the Waldrons to send fg 
a Roman Catholic clergyman to rid the house of ity 
terrors. A police-constable swore that one evening be 
saw Waldron’s servant kick the door with her heels 
about the time the rapping usually commenced, 
Justice Morris said the affair suggested the perform. 
ances of the Davenport brothers or Maskelyne anj 
Cooke. It was quite inexplicable, from the absence of 
motive, and remained shrouded in the mysterious y, 
certainty of the Man with the Iron Mask, the autho. 
ship of Junius’s Letters, or ‘ Why Anderson left Dycery’ 
The jury found for the defendant.” 


Readers will recognize a very old friend in thi: 
Here is an early version of it :— 


“*Cunebertus king of longebardes stode vnder biy 
chambre wyndowe and conseylede with one of his 
secretaryes bow he myghte slee his knyght Aldo. The 
there was a grete flye and he founded to haue slayne this 
flye and cut of the flyes fote with a knyfe. In the mean 
tyme Aldo not knowynge of the kynges entente cam 
towarde the kynges court and mete with an haltyny 
man that wente with a staffe and sayde too Aldo in thi 
manner. Beware the Aldo. For yf thou comest to th 
kynges courte thou shalt be slayne by the kynge’s hank 
Whan Aldo herde that he fledde to saynt Romayna 
chyrche, and the kynge axed hym why he dyd mm, 
And he answered and sayde by cause an haltynge mu 
had warned hym of his deth. Anone the kynge vnder. 
stonde that he that halted soo was a wycked spyryte, and 
that he hadde cutte of his fote in the lykeness of a fp, 
and that he hadde so wrayed his counseylle and preuyte,” 
—Higden's Polycronicon, 1527, f. 210 verso. 

The more familiar version of this tale, whic 
appears to be common to almost all countries,is 
that of a woman who had her hand cut off when 
she had taken the form ofa cat. If I remember 
correctly, there is a tale founded upon it in How» 
hold Words. R. BR 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


NuMBERS USED IN scorinec Sueep.—The fil 
lowing appear in Jackson’s Brigg Almanack fe 
1885, as having been contributed by Miss Atkin 
son, Brigg. “This scoring,” it is stated, “wa 
daily used by an old shepherd at Winteringham 
in the beginning of the present century. Th 
words were uttered very rapidly, and a ali 
pause was made at every fifth number” :— 


1 Yan 11 Yan-a-dik 
Tan 12 Tan-a-dik 
Tethera 13 Tethera-dik 
Pethera 14 Pethera-dik 
Pimp; 15 Bumfit; 
Tethera 16 Tethera-bumfit 
Lethera 17 Lethera-bumfit 
Hovera 18 Hovera-bumfit 
Covera 19 Covera-bumfit 
Dik ; 20 Fixit. 

J. T. F 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


In Yorkshire the list commenced thus: An, &% 
tethery, fethery, fips, slater, later, cater, coney, dit, & 
dix, ten-dix, tethery-dix, fethery-dix, &c. Under the heel 
“Ancient British Numerals” the subject is fully di 
cussed in the A thenceum for 1877, vol. ii. pp. 271, 408, #] 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names adi to their queries, in order that the 
uswers may be addressed to them direct, 


Craymer’s oR Cromwet’s Biste, 1539. — I 
am puztled with one of my early Bibles, and shall 
be mach obliged for information. Collation: En- 
graved title by Holbein (of which there is an en- 

ving at p. 124 of Lewis’s History of the Trans- 
Glions of the Bible, Lond., 1739, 8vo.). Within 
the engraving :— 

“The Byble in Englyshe, that, is to saye the content 
of all the holy Scrypture, both of y* olde and newe testa- 
nmi, truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue 
snd Greek textes, by y*® dylygent studye of dyverse ex- 
cellent learned men, expert in the forsayde tongues. 
Prynted Kd Rychard Grafton & Edward Whitchurch. 
(um privelegio ad imprimendum solum,” 

The words in italics are in red letters. Then 
fillows the date, which has been tampered with, 

Sand 9 of the original remaining. It now 
rads 1519. Then prologue by Thomas, Archbishop 
df Canterbury, 6 pp. Genesis to Deuteronomy, 
lnuiiii. fol. An engraved title. Joshua to Job, 
aii. fol. An engraved title. Psalms to Malachi, 
amiiii, fol The Holbein frontispiece. Apo- 
aypba, Esdras to Maccabees, Ixxx. fol., wrongly 
mmbered Ixi. Title. St. Matthew to Revela- 
tion, ciii. fol., including the Table. 

My great-grandfather, John Loveday, of Cavers- 
lam, writes, “Without doubt ye true date of y* 
Bible is in y* year 1539”; and my grandfather, Dr. 
John Loveday, of Williamscote, catalogues it as 
“by Cranmer, 1539.” Both my ancestors were 
diligent bibliographers, and, as I can bear witness, 
fom continually verifying their notes, never (well, 
turdly ever) made a mistake. But Lowndes’s colla- 
tn of Cromwell’s Bible, 1539, agrees in a great 
mesure with that of mine; and he says it is 
emoneously called Cranmer’s. But why, then, 
Cramer's prologue? What is the right name of 
this Bible? How many copies are known? If 
the subject has been already (as seems probable) 

out, references will oblige ; but as there 
an only be a few copies in existence, the collation 
my copy may be interesting. 
Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Starte’s anp Furnivatu’s Inns, Hotzory. 
—Can any of your numerous correspondents kindly 
inform me whether the old records relating to the 

ussion of law students into the above-named 
mdent inns of chancery during the sixteenth and 
wrenteenth centuries, giving their birthplace, 
Patentage, &c., still exist ; if so, where and how 

}ean be consulted ? Some time ago I made a 
inary inquiry, for genealogical purposes, at 

the first-named inn, but without success, and did 
wt carry my investigations at the time further. 





Seeing, however, the report in the papers that it 
has either been lately or is about being sold by its 
“ancients,” I am reminded that my inquiry may 
now possibly come too late. The other inn to 
which I have called attention has been, I believe, 
for some time in private hands. Some of the 
original entries in these documents must be of the 
greatest possible interest to genealogists and 
students of antiquity; and it seems to me posi- 
tively disgraceful that they should be parted with 
at haphazard, or run the risk of being destroyed, 
as at present, instead of being, on the dissolution 
of the societies themselves, handed over at once 
either to the Public Record Office, British Museum, 
or other trustworthy authority for safe custody and 
examination by the public when required. 

H. 


ni 


A Dyine Cuitp mapEe To notp A LicurTep 
Canpie.—Could any of your readers versed in 
superstitious lore give me the reason why an infant 
suffering from the sins of its progenitors, and sup- 
posed to be “ fast passing away,” has a lighted 
candle placed in its puny hand and held there by 
the mother? I noticed this, for the first and only 
time, while in practice at Howden, Northumber- 
land. MeEpicvs. 


Gapriet Cossart, 8.J.—1. Is there any 
printed biography of Gabriel Cossart more ample 
than that contained in the Biographie Universelle 
(Michaud) ? 

2. Where was Gabriel Cossart buried? Is there 
any monunient to his memory, any inscription on 
his grave, and can it be found in print ? 

3. Is there any engraved portrait of Gabriel 
+ to be obtained in any of the Paris print 
shops ? 

4. Does there exist any portrait or bust of 
Gabriel Cossart in the Collége de Louis, if such 
college still exists, or elsewhere ? 

5. Is mention made of the parentage or family 
of Gabriel Cossart in the records of that college, 
if any such records be preserved and are still ac- 
cessible, although the college may be destroyed or 
appropriated to new purposes ? 

Letanp OC. Cossart. 

Funchal, Madeira. 


DemostHenes.— What is the authority for the 
statement that Demosthenes transcribed eight times 
the history of Thucydides ? M. N. G. 


Lorp Farrrax: Cornapert Mortry, — In 
Chancery Proceedings B. and A. before 1714, 
Collins 146, iii., on Feb. 17, 1658/9, mention is 
made of Cuthbert Morley (the son and heir of 
James Morley, E:q., one of the six Clerks of 
Chancery) having married a daughter of a late 
Lord Fairfax. The above Cuthbert is undoubtedly 
identical with a celebrated royalist colonel of that 
name who married Catherine, a daughter of 
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Francis Leke, Earl of Scarsdale, by whom he had 
an only child, Ann, wife to Bernard Granville, 
Esq. Cuthbert was buried on June 30, 1669, in 
Lambeth Chapel, as was also, in the same grave, 
Bernard, who died on June 14, 1701, aged 
seventy-one, and his widow Ann, who died on 
September 20 following (see Manning’s History 
of Surrey, iii. 510). In Scotch peerages Lord 

airfax is described as a “ Baron,” in Burke's 
Extinct and Dormant Peerages as a “ Viscount.” 
In the former the second baron is stated to be Ferdi- 
nando Fairfax, in the latter Thomas Fairfax is said 
to be the second viscount, Query, which is right ? 
Also, what was the Christian name of the wife of 


Cuthbert Morley, and when were they married, |/ 


and when did she die, and what was the date of 
Col. Cuthbert’s second marriage with Catherine 
Leke? It was certainly previous to December, 
1649; for in Royalist Composition Papers, first 
series, vol. xliii. p. 101, there is a petition of 
Katherine Morley, wife of Cuthbert Morley, Esq., 
dated July 2, 1651, praying from the Common- 
wealth arrears due to her from Dec. 24, 1649. 
The petition commences:— 

“That upon the Petitioner's addresses to your Honours 
you were pleased to allow unto her a 5th parte of her 
husband’s Estate [who is and hath for the space of 6 
years past bin beyond the seas] for her and her children’s 
livlihood and subsistence by order bearing date 19th 
Feb*7, 1650,” &c, 

D. G. O. E. 


“Kicxine up Bos’s a-pyine.”—Can any of 
your readers throw any light on the origin of the 
above expression? I have frequently heard it 
used in Rent in the sense of making a great noise, 
especially a great uproar amongst =. 

. B. 


R. Grirritus.—I have some letters dated about 
1786, “Turnham Green,” and signed R, Griffiths. 
The writer was evidently the editor of a review or 
periodical. Can any of your correspondents give 
me any information about him, and name the re- 
view or periodical ? T. G. 


Commonwkattu Pampniet.—Isanything known 
of A. B. Novice, the author of a pamphlet en- 
titled Mutatus Polemo, dedicated to the Lord 
President Bradshaw? Who was he? 


Watrer Krrctanp, F.R.G.S. 
Eastbourne. 


Batriz or Sertncapatam.—Were the diaries 
of any officers who took part in this ever pub- 
lished? Did Lord Harris leave any notes about 
it? I wish to know where I can find a full account 
of the battle, and of officers who gained distinction 
in it. M.A.Oxon. 


Henry Lawrence, Presipent or CRoMWELL’s 
Councit.—What was the day of the month of his 
birth? Cole’s Escheats, Harl. MS. 760, say, in 





his father’s Ing. p.m. (2 Jac. I.), that he was the 
aged three years, two months, and four days, 
B. F. Scaruzr, 


Heicut or Timper Trees.—My father-inlay, 
the late Henry G. Bohn, regarded “ N. & Q.” as the 
universal register for inquiries. His well-know 
garden at Twickenham has often been referred j) 
in journals devoted to such matters, but I have no: 
found any notice of the exceptional size of the ling 
and elms. The avenue was planted about 1% 


yearsago. I recently had some of the trees measured, 
and found that several exceeded 100 feet in height, 
Are there any trustworthy statistics on this mu). 
ject ? Francis K. Monroy, 

North End House, Twickenham, 


DevonsHirRE Famities. —I am desirous of 
obtaining trustworthy pedigrees, with evidences 
as far as procurable, of the following families he. 
longing to South Devon:—Sture, or Steere, of 
Poole, Chadder, Hayne of Harleston, Hawkins of 
Kingsbridge, Roope of Kingsbridge, Ilbert of 
Bowringsleigh, Elford, Adams of Bowden, For 
of Kingsbridge, Easton, Lightfoot, Pearse of Easton, 
Coryndon, Carkett of Petertavy, Churchill, Strong, 
Martin, and Weymouth of Kingsbridge. Anyr 
ferences to existing pedigrees in print, up to date, 
if possible, or genealogical information relating to 
these families, will be gratefully received if seat 
to “Lieut.-Col. W. F. Prideaux, care of Mess 
Henry S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, to be for 
warded.” W. F. P. 

Calcutta. 


Hametto; Canext’.—In a fine of the eight 
year of Richard I. for the county of Devon isthe 
following :— 

“ Concessit &c. p'dic’o Will’o Nerbert et h’ediby sui 
de se et h’edib3 suis viii, ferling’ t’re scilic3 ii. ferling’ a 
&e. &c. et molend’ cum via in Akinton’ cum hamello g 
est inter Bethum molend’ et vetus canell’.” 

What is the meaning of the two words in italics, 
hamello and canell’ ? Vetus Copex. 


Monvumentat Inscription. — Might I st, 
through the medium of your valuable paper, if iy 
of your readers can explain the meaning or fal 
form of these words, which appear on the marble 
monument to the memory of Sir Claudius Forster, 
Bart.?—sTa : sau: po. He died in 1623. 

A. O. Mepp, Vicar. 

Bamburgh, Northumberland. 

[Is it “Sancta Salus Domini” !) 


Srrars as A Part or Costume.—In the note 
book of the Rev. William Harness I find te 
following dialogue respecting straps between John 
Kemble and Jones, called “Gentleman Jones, # 
admirable light comedian :— 

“ John Kemble once beckoned to Jones, who watt 
hearsing on the stage at a distance from him, to app 
the seat near the orchestra where, as manager, he ™ 
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sitting, observing and directing the rehearsal, Jones 


hed, rather alarmed lest he had done something 
eee the sight of his Majesty King John, On his 
coming near, Kemble said, ‘ Mr. Jones, when I wear 
those thin light trousers I alwaye find that they wrinkle 
up my legs ; how, sir, do you contrive to keep yours from 
ing so!’ * Why,’ replied Jones, ‘I have straps to 
keep them down.’ ‘Oh, thank you, sir, thank you. 
Ah, straps passing beneath the feet—an admirable con- 
trirance! I am much obliged to you, Mr. Jones, for 
that hint.’” 
(an any of your readers inform me when straps 
came into fashion ? G. A. 


BassacomBe.— Would some one kindly say why 
most of the leading dailies persistently spell this 
place Babbicombe ? It irritates many besides 

Devon. 


Wuuam Puatr. (See 6" §, x. 320.)—Mr. 
Platt was a member of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he entered in 1824. In 1827 he held an 
exhibition on Mr. Hulme’s foundation, and took 
his B.A. degree on June 14. He proceeded M.A. 
Jaly 1, 1830. Thus much is gathered from the 
Oxford Calendars and Catalogue of Graduates. 
Additional particulars both of his earlier and later 
life are desired. W. E. Bocktey. 

Middleton Cheney Rectory, Banbury. 


BuakeswaRE Hovusr, Herts.—I shall be very 
glad to be informed if there is in existence any 
athentic painting or drawing of the original 
Blakesware House, celebrated by Charles Lamb. 
lam aware of the slight indication of the building 
given in Cussans’s History of Hertfordshire. 

ALFRED AINGER. 


AutuMINER (the full form of Limner).—Com- 
pare with the article in the Philological Society’s 
Didionary, edited by Dr. Murray, Cotgrave’s : 
*Falumineur de livres. A burnisher of bookes ; 
(ve call one that coloureth, or painteth vpon, 
Paper, or Parchement, an Alluminer).” F. 


Tatoczr.—Is this still used in Cotgrave’s sense: 
“Tnrayoir...a Trigger, the staffe thats put before 
iart-wheele, to keepe it from ouerthrowing, or 
mer-hastie going”; or is “ Trigen, a skidpan for a 
vheel,” the more usual form ? 


Hrratpic.—Would Mr. Woopwarp, or some 
tther heraldic correspondent of ‘‘ N. & Q.,” kindly 
give me the arms granted for military or other 
whievements to Columbus, Cortes, and the dis- 
coverers of the New World ([ have Pizarro), as well 
# the distinguished Portuguese in India, Albo- 
frergue, Vasco da Gama, &.; also, Cabeza di 
aca! W. M. M. 


Exwoor Forest.—The boundary of this forest 
ws in many places marked by stones, their names 
tere and there still existing. In the perambulation 
«Ei. I, one such point is named “ Fistones.” 


Would any of your readers kindly help me towards 
the meaning of the first syllable ? 
James TURNER, 
Hawkcombe, Porlock. 


Replees. 
THE THREE COUNSELS OF KING SOLOMON, 
(6% §. xi, 104.) 


Among the mass of traditions I have collected 
from the people in Italy (of which The Folk-lore 
of Rome was only a selection) I have an excellent 
version of this tradition, contributed by an admir- 
able story-teller, Catarina Santoni, a most in- 
telligent old woman, who was a Roman pensioner 
of mine for some years. In her own words it would 
occupy more space than “N, & Q.” can afford. I 
will abridge it so as to bring its principal points 
into comparison with the translation of the Otranto 
variant. 

When my contributor came to this one, after 
telling me many others, she said, “This is the 
best of all, because it is vero verissimo”; and then 
she added, with disappointment, “ But it’s no use, 
for, of course, you know it already; it is not a 
story, it is history.” At last I got her to tell it, 
under the title of “ Gl’ avvertimenti di Salomone.” 

“Of course you know Solomon went travelling 
over all countries to gather wisdom. He took 
with him only his credenziere.” 

“ What do you mean by a credenziere ?” 

“Tt generally means a butler, because he has 
charge of the credenza (sideboard), but this man 
had the credenza (confidence) of his master. This 
man, then, had not long been married to a beau- 
tiful young wife, and before many more months 
she was to make him a father. How trying spever 
to have to leave her, for the affectionate regard 
he bore his master and the gratitude for the 
distinction of being asked to accompany him 
he sacrificed his private feelings. ‘You'll see 
pretty women in other countries,’ lamented the 
young wife. ‘None can touch me like you,’ 
he replied; ‘but you, left all alone, will grow 
weary, and some one will come and say, “See, 
your husband is dead, or has forsaken you,” and 
because my return is delayed you will at last say, 
“Surely I am free from the old husband,” and 
will accept the new.’ ‘Never!’ replied the young 
wife, ‘though you should be absent a hundred 
years, never shall another man approach me.’ 
With such loving words, spoken in holy sincerity, 
they parted, and the credenziere went his way with 
King Solomon. But every day Solomon seemed 
to grow more and more fond of travelling. 
The wonders he saw made him search for other 
wonders. The wisdom he learnt made him sigh 
to imbibe greater wisdom, till every year the creden- 
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aiere found himself further and further from home. 
Every night his thoughts said, ‘Is constancy in 
woman ?...... T will go to my master and tell him 
he must release me from service, and let me 
return to my house.’ But every morning when he 
stood before Solomon, the majesty of his counte- 
nance and the joy of his presence overpowered 
him, and the resolution of the night faded 
away...... 

“ Thus twenty years passed, and the credenziere 
continued divided between fidelity to his master 
and fidelity to his wife...... Then one day Solomon 
called him and spoke thus: ‘ Pietro, have not I 
seen that thy heart is distracted between love of 
thy family and devotion to thy master. It is 
meet that thou return to thy wife while some days 
of youth yet remain in her; take, therefore, the 
blessing of the king and go.’ But the credenziere 
fell on his knees and protested that he would 
never leave him, but wait for his wife till the king 
returned...... Solomon, nevertheless, said, ‘ Pietro, 
I know thy faithfulness ; but long enough hast thou 
left home. As for me, I have yet many lands to 
visit, and the day of my return is far off; go thou, 
therefore, and in so doing be assured that thou 
shalt fulfil the mind of the king.’ Then Pietro 
insisted no longer, and Solomon, to whom all 
things were known, taught him how to direct his 
journey; moreover, he reckoned with him for his 
wages, and when they summed it up they found 
that Pietro had three hundred scudi,* which the 
king gave him. 

“Then said Pietro, ‘ Maesta, before I part from 
thee shall there not be given me, out of the store 
of wisdom of the king, some maxims (avvertimenti) 
to guide me?’ And the king answered, ‘ Hast 
thou not been so long with me that thy mind is 
stored with avvertimenti?’ But Pietro said again, 
‘Hitherto the king’s presence has been with me 
to direct me in all my ways ; but now that I go 
forth alone, would that the king’s maxims should 
direct my steps aright!’ Then spoke Solomon, 
‘My son, happy art thou if wisdom shall enter 
into thy soul and its maxims direct thy ways; but 
the purchasing thereof is dearer than silver, and 
shall not be bought for gold.’ The credenziere, 
thinking that by these words the king meant that 
he should pay for the avvertimenti, made haste to 
answer, ‘Indeed, I know that the value of the 
king’s maxims is above the price of gold, there- 
fore all that I have I offer for them. Let my 
three hundred scudi go for them—for every one a 
hundred scudi.’ Then Solomon smiled at the 


nuova ; 3, ‘‘ Non esser* curioso.”’ The creden. 
ziere promised to guide his conduct by these rules 
and humbly taking leave of his master, went on 
his way. But Solomon, when his back was turned 
packed the three hundred scudi in a box, ané 
added another three hundred to them, and calling 
the credenziere to turn again, bestowed on him the 
box, saying, ‘ Take this with thee, and that whic 
is therein is thine; but open it not till thou ar 
arrived in Rome at thine own home.’ 

“ So the credenziere set forth. And now, though 
the way he had come with Solomon had taken 
them twenty years of travel, because they had 
made a great circuit and tarried a while in various 
places, visiting all notable things, yet now, travel- 
ling in haste by the wise direction of his master, 
Pietro was able to make the journey in the space 
of a few months ; and when he was arrived nearly 
at Rome, so that he began to recognize the face of 
the country, he came to a turning where there 
turned off a new road, taking a line whic 
shortened the distance by half; and one sat by the 
wayside and cried, ‘This is the way, this is the 
way; leave the old road for fools.’ When Pietro 
heard these words they reminded him of the 
maxims his master had given him, and, refasing 
to leave the old road for the new, he continued to 
trudge along all its windings...... Now, when he 
came to the end he observed that, though he bad 
seen many entering on the new road, yet her, 
where they met again, he saw none coming off it, 
and so he inquired of the innkeeper concerning it 
And the innkeeper said, ‘The old road is tortuous, 
in order that it may pass by the dwellings of 
men, and thus afford protection to the lonely and 
accommodation to the weary ; but the new road is 
made by bandits and assassins to pass through 
uninhabited forests, where they can despoil and 
murder them.’ Then Pietro understood that he 
not paid too dearly for his master’s maxim. Suppet 
being now ready, he sat down to refresh himself; 
but the wife of the host sat at a table near and et 
her supper too, and when she drank she drank 
out of a skull for a drinking-cup. Pietro bad 
nearly turned his head to observe this strange 
act more closely, but then there occurred t 
him another maxim of his master's, and 
determining ‘not to be curious, he fixed 
his thoughts on his own matters...... At night, 
as Pietro was stepping into bed, his fot 
struck against a dead body which lay under it 
His first impulse was to call the landlord......bat 





simplicity of his servant, and thus he spoke: 
* Lay, then, to thy heart these three avvertimenti. 
1, “ La collera della sera lasciatela per la mat- 
tina”; 2, “ Non lasciare la strada vecchia per la 





* Scudo, the Roman ducat, the old standard of | her language sufficiently to say lasciare and essere 
| lasciate and siate. 
\ 


reckoning in Rome, still adhered to by the people, 


here again his master’s maxim restrained bie. 
‘After all, it is no affair of mine,’ he said; ‘ts 


| better not to be curious’; and he went to sleep. 


| ..eeeAt breakfast the host looked at him un pv 





* My old Roman had the traditional refinement # 
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galtro, and said, ‘ Now, what did you think when 

saw my wife drinking out of askull? Answer 
me truly; no shuffling!’ But Pietro replied, ‘I 
sm going back to my own wife, who is the only 
woman I care for, so I never looked at yours ; 
and what could it matter to me whether she drank 
outof a tumbler or a skull?’...... A few minutes 
after the host again looked at him cunningly, and 
sid, ‘What did you think when you found a 
corpse under the bed? Answer me, &c.’ ‘I 
never thought anything about it,’ replied 
Pietro. ‘It did not matter to me if there was a 
thing or two more or less in the room!’...... 
‘You’re a good fellow,’ said the host, ‘ Few men 
come here who are content, like you, to keep their 
foot out of other men’s matters. This is how your 

ence has served you. Once ona time my wife 
offended me by unfaithfulness, so I slew her para- 
mour and gave her to drink out of his skull ; and, 
though this is a matter between her and me, most 
who come by want to know the why. NowI am 
determined not to leave one alive who pries into 
ny affairs......The corpse under your bed was that 
of the last comer.’ Then he showed him a tank 
filled up with the bodies of the slain, saying, 
‘Here would yours also have lain had you not 
delivered your life by your prudence.’ Then 
Pietro understood, &c. (as above). 

“One more day’s journey brought him to the 
very door of his house; but as the hour was late 
he would not disturb its rest, he would only feast 
his eyes on the outside. So he stood in the shade 
df the moonlight between the great pile of 
Solomon’s palace and the church where his nuptial 
blessing had been pronounced. There is his little 
house with the pergola on top of the steps under 
the tiled eaves. But what does he see there ?—a 
fm of which he has dreamt for twenty years. 
fhe is looking for some one. ‘Come, Pietro, 
me; I have waited so long,’ she says, as a false 
Pietro, young and agile, mounts the steps and 

into her arms. Arm in arm they enter 
the dwelling, and the door closes on their embrace. 
Pistro is like mad; he has but one thought—to 
thy the traitor. Already his hand is on the latch 
vhen the midnight chime of a convent bell recalls 
master’s voice, and the maxim ‘la collera della 
wn &e., restrains the desire for vendetta, The two 
awertimenti have served him so well that he forces 
to obey the third...... 
the innkeeper is loquacious, and rallies him 
ou his tragic air. ‘A word in season lightens 
wmow, he observes. ‘ All words are out of season 
vith me,’ rejoins Pietro. ‘Days of pleasure come 
days of sorrow come,’ says the host; ‘a man 
must take the one with the other.’ ‘He may take 
the days of sorrow like a man, and yet not look 
wif they were days of pleasure,’ says Pietro, 
Had you been here a bit earlier you would have 
uetone could do even that.’......‘His grief could 








not have been like mine.’...... *No; for whatever 
yours is his must be stronger.’ Pietro is silenced, 
and the host pursues his say. ‘A likely, well- 
spoken youth he is, and his grief surpasses all, 
because it isfor another. He was born in trouble, 
and trouble accompanies him ever. First of all his 
father abandoned him before he was born. Instead 
of looking after his home he must needs go walking 
the world with King Solomon. Not but what our 
gracious king was right; kings can afford to travel, 
credenziert cannot.’ Pietro began to listen in 
earnest. ‘Did not this vagrant credenziere make 
a good provision for his wife?’ he asked, slyly. 
‘He thought he had; but there’s the mis- 
chief. The friend he trusted to carry to her the 
stoppage of his pay from the king’s treasury 
thought that she who was fair for the credenziere 
was fair for him; hence he persecuted her till, in 
her constancy, she preferred maintaining herself 
by the pittance she could earn to letting him 
approach her. Then herson was born, and he took 
another woman and left her at peace.’ At this 
announcement Pietro nearly betrayed himself, and 
the host asked, ‘ Perhaps he wasa friend of yours.’ 
*I have no friends,’ said the disconsolate Pietro; 
and the host proceeded, ‘ This son has grown up to 
be a carpenter; and as well as he can he supports 
her. But what can such a youth earn? Their cre- 
ditors are closing round them, and that false friend 
is the worst of all. Hence it was that the good 
youth was here to-night to borrow a little money.’ 
*I see,’ said Pietro, sadly, ‘you were right. The 
youth’s case is bad indeed. Want has made his 
mother succumb to temptation, and he has to bear 
the shame.’ ‘I see you were right,’ says the host. 
‘ You must have experienced the greatest grief of 
man, or you would not judge woman soill. No, 
indeed; it has not come to that. She maintains 
her good name, and ever keeps her son near her to 
be the guardian and witness of the same. I warrant 
had you been by when the youth went home you 
had heard her calling “ Pietro” to him.’ ‘Did 
you say “ Pietro?”’ exclaimed the credenziere, be- 
side himself, ‘Yes, she called him so because 
that was her runaway husband’s name. Do you 
know him, then?’ ‘ Well, I think I met sucha 
man on my travels,’ replied the credenziere ; ‘and 
if it is all you say I might be able to help these 
good people.’ ‘Then our Lady has sent you, 
friend; for how they can hold out beyond to-night 
is more than I can tell.’ 

“Pietro rose abruptly. ‘Here is the price of 
my night’s lodging, which I shall not want. I re- 
member now I must pursue my journey this very 
night.’ ‘At least eat a bit of supper; it is just 
ready.’ ‘Here is the price of that too; I am in 
haste; I may not stay.’ The host and hostess stood 
aside to let their crack-brained guest depart, who 
ran as if the whirlwind had possessed him. 

“ The morning was now breaking. Young Pietro 
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was already at his bench, the mother was cleaning 
up the kitchen. ‘Pietro! Pietro mio! I always 
knew he would come back to me!’ and she ran to 
his embrace, and young Pietro knew it was his 
father, and clasped his knees. Then Pietro under- 
stood he had not paid too dearly for his master’s 
maxims, also wisdom was better than riches. True 
he had no money to pay their debts; but they 
were all united and safe, and he must learn to 
work. ‘But what is that curious old box you 
have under your arm?’ asked the wife. ‘Oh, it 
is something my master Solomon gave me, and 
as he told me not to open it till I got home I never 
thought of it again; but our son, here, will be able 
to open it with his tools.’ Young Pietro soon 
opened it and disclosed to view the six hundred 
scudi of King Solomon, and they were all very 
happy.” 

Why the three maxims were stated in one order 
and applied in another I cannot say. I repeat the 
story as told to me. The anachronistic introduc- 
tion of the name Pietro, of Rome, of the parish 
church, the pergola, the vendetta, and the Madonna 
are bits of noticeable localization. 

R. H. Busx. 

If Mr. W. E. A. Axon will oblige me by re- 
ferring to some remarks of mine in 5” §. viii. 75, 
he will see how the three maxims, in some form or 
another, were familiar to medieval thought. In 
the Gesta Romanorum the story is told of 
Domitian. One of the precepts is “ Nunquam 
viam publicam dimittas propter semitam,” which, 
however, I did not on that occasion mention. 
There is some variation in the others. See Gesta 
Romanorum, cap. 103, pp. 431-4 (Berl. 1872); 
Swan’s translation, Tale xxiii. vol. ii. p. 70 
(Hotten, s.a.); Gesta Rom. (selections), p. 146 
(Sonnenschein & Co., s.a.); “-Morley’s Universal 
Library,” Medieval Tales (tales from the Gesta 
Rom., xvi.), p. 143 (Lond., 1884), 

Ep. MARsHALL. 


“Torepotn Jesuu” (5 §. i, 308, 431).—The 
replies, tending to nullify Whately’s use of this 
curious piece of anti-Christian antiquity, were mis- 
leading. The first two, after noting Wagenseil’s 
edition, say the same is found in a volume by 
Huldrich, a Zurich pastor, in 1705. These docu- 
ments (both in the Brit, Mus.) are quite dissimilar ; 
and without knowing even whether Hebraists 
profess to distinguish between Hebrew of five or 
fifteen centuries old, I venture to put fully that 
difference between them. The Zurich volume can 
have been little more than a nursery tale and 
burlesque, and no earlier than Lardner supposed. 
The other, given in the Tela Ignea, contains also, 
it is true, medieval allusions, but they must have 
been grafted on an ancient body. The obscenity 


(a fault from which the Zurich book is free) is such 








as probably the European atmosphere has not, 
since Constantine’s time, allowed even Orientals to 
write for themselves. But this is not the chief 
ground for holding it ancient. The reasoning has 
not the least touch of what would now be called 
Rationalism. All readers are supposed aware that 
nothing like laws of nature have the least existence 
for an adept in magic. It is written by and for 
Jews, who never doubt or question that “the Hung 
One” and some of his twelve comrades daily healed 
leprosy, blindness, and all diseases, and often raised 
the dead. It further credits him with such 
peculiar feats as—(1) a public contest with a 
tempter, both floating in the air over Jerusalem; 
(2) taking and multiplying fish for crowds of 
followers to eat ; and (3) walking on the Jordan 
(a name that, of course, includes its lakes). These 
two feats are made simultaneous, and the Gospels 
make them the same day. This and the Zurich 
tale, while widely differing as to his paternity, 
agree in placing his birth at Bethlebem, though 
his parents, one or both, were of Nazareth. 
Both antedate him, but not equally, one placing 
his death under Herod I., the other as early as 
Queen Alexandra. Both make it independent of 
the Romans, and by stoning; after which his 
corpse was hung on a tree, found with difficulty, 
because he had, by enchantments addressed to most 
of the trees, made them unable to bear his weight. 
(“* Master : how soon is the fig tree withered !”) 
His friends in vain sought his body, because 
Judas, his entrapper (who was a wealthy senator), 
buried it, according to the elder story, under the 
bed of a canal, diverted for that purpose ; but 
according to the newer, in a cesspool, which Peter 
and all Christians were invited to examine, but 
refused. I cannot but think the Wagenseil docu 
ment (not that of Huldrich, which is puerile) 
preserves somewhat from sources independent of 
the Gospels, and that Whately’s suggestion of its 
evidential use was fair. E. L. Garsert. 


CARMICHAELS OF THAT ILK AND oF HynprFonD 
(6% §. x. 350, 396, 477; xi. 12, 58, 133).—While 
accepting ZeTa’s assurance that he does not draw 
the distinctions which I pointed out as requiring 
to be observed, and that he did not intend the im- 
plication which logically lay behind the particular 
form of his query regarding the Hyndford family, 
the fresh implication, at p. 133, ante, that the 
mother of the Prior of Coldingham and of Jean, 
Countess of Argyle, whom Zera curtly speaks of 
as “ Jean,” was a Carmichael of Hyndford, re 
quires some notice on my part, lest “N. & Q 
should be cited for the support of an erroneous 
proposition. The mother of the prior and of the 
countess was not named Elizabeth, was not the 
daughter of any Sir John Carmichael, and wi 
not a Carmichael of Hyndford. She was Kathe 
rine, daughter of John Carmichael of Meadowlist, 
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Captain of Crawford, and she died Lady Cam- 


pusnethan, as the wife of John Somerville of 


Cambusnethan, for which Zeta may be referred 
to her will (Aug. 22, 1552), in the Register of 
Testaments of the Bishopric of Glasgow. 
©. H. E, Carmicwaet, 
New University Club, 8. W. 


Tue “THREE HOLES IN THE WALL” (6% §, xi. 
127),—The allusion by Macaulay in his speech on 
the Reform Bill, Sept. 20, 1831, is thus explained. 
Lord John Russell, in his speech on the introduction 
of the measure on the previous March 1, called 
attention to the anomalies and absurdities of the 
then existing system. Amongst other illustrations 
he stated as follows:— 

“A stranger who was told that this country is un- 
paralleled in wealth and industry—tbat it is a country 
that prides itself on its freedom, and that once in seven 
years it elects representatives from its population to act 
as the guardians and preservers of that freedom—would 
be anxious to see how the people choose those representa- 
tives to whose faith and guardianship they entrust their 
free and liberal institutions. Such a person would be 
very much astonished if he were taken toa ruined mound 
and told that that mound sent two representatives to 
parliament—if he were taken toa stone wall and told 
that three niches in it sent two representatives to parlia- 
ment,” ke. 

The references are, I believe, to the boroughs of 
Old Sarum and Seaford. The “three niches ” of 
lord John Russell, and the “three holes in the 
vall” of Macaulay, are, I have no doubt, identical, 
and present the same illustration of our quondam 
glorious constitution in Church and State. 

One cannot wonder that the Berlin correspondent 

require some enlightenment on a passage 
wobscure not only to a foreigner but to many of 
our own countrymen at the present day. Many 
passages in the Greek and Latin classics and in 
the medieval writers, now hopelessly obscure, owe 
their difficulty to contemporary allusions to circum- 
stances long forgotten. J. A. Pictoy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Wasurxcron’s Ancestry (6% §, xi. 85).—In 
the absence of the baptismal register is it not 
posible to obtain some evidence from the quarter 
‘ssion and other collateral records ? 

Hype Cuarke. 


Drax Stantey (6 S. x. 309).—Mr. Hucues 
i find an interesting paper in Mr. Croston’s 
Historic Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire, on 
Alderley, Cheshire, and the Stanley family. Dean 
madley’s Recollections is also worth reading. He 
will find much of interest in both papers. 


Cooper Mortey. 
1, Devonshire Street, W. 


Bewsotas (6% S, xi. 69)—Is it not probable 
the name of this manor is derived from Fr. 
and soulas, which Cotgrave translates “ solace, 


tion”? For the corruption bew cf. Bewley and 
Bewdley = Beau-lieu, Bewmaner (Leic.), Bewfront 
(Northumb.), &. The last two names are given 
in Villare Anglicum, 1678. 

F. CO. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Ancient Print (6% S. x. 349, 413).—If L. L. K. 
rightly identifies hatwan with the Hungarian town 
of Hatvav, the inscription means, “ Picture how 
Hatvan was conquered and taken by storm.” 
Conter factur is Counterfei = Engl. counterfeit. 

H. 


Janissary (6S, x. 246, 315, 473 ; xi. 92, 138). 
—As I was the culprit who “ trotted out” the “ ob- 
vious” Persian etymology of this word, I suppose I 
ought toconsider myself unhorsed and withdraw from 
the lists, but, fortunately, I have another charger 
very like the last. What does Pror. SKEar say to 
the regiments of “ Jan-baz,” raised by Shah Soojah 
in 1839, and commanded by British officers, some 
of whom are possibly still living? I happened to 
be studying Persian in that year, under a clever 
scholar of over twenty languages, who did not 
call himself a philologist, Mr. Edward Hatters- 
ley ; and he explained Jan-baz, “a man who 
plays with his life,” by comparing it with Janissary. 
So I think Pror. Skear will admit that there is 
something more than an “ accidental coincidence.” 
No one denies that yeni-cheri means new soldiery, 
but it does not preclude the Turks from borrowing 
the designation of janissary from the Persian, just 
as other peoples took Sepoy and Spahi from them. 
I think Pror. Sxear will find that Seraskier, 
Pacha, Bimbashee, Yuzbashi, are at least half 
Persian. J. Bartz, 
E.1.U.S, Club. 


Gavi.uicer (6% §. xi. 68).—Jamieson, in his 
Dictionary, defines this word as “the provost- 
marshall of an army.” He quotes from Monro’s 
Exped., pt. i. p. 24 :— 

“There were always—some churlish rascalls, that 
caused complaints to be heard, which made our pro- 
force or gavileger get company and money, for dis- 
charging his duety; for neither officer nor souldier 
escaped due punishment, that was once complained on, 
untill such time as his Majestic was satisfied with 
justice.” 

He derives the word from “Isl. gaa, curare, and 
leger, a camp, q. he who has charge of the camp, 
who narrowly prospiciates to see if there be any 
disorder.” F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Nores on Sxeat’s “ Dictionary”: Jape (6™ 
S. xi. 124)—Mr. Suyraz Parmer cites my 
derivation of jade, a sorry nag, from Spanish 
ijadear, jadear, to pant. I believe, however, that 
Prof. Skeat’s reference to the Scotch and York- 
shire forms, yaud, yade, yaid, is fatal to my sup- 
position. The sound of an initial y might pass 





comfort, consolation, contentment, ease, recrea- 


into aj, but hardly the converse. It is in favour 
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of a descent from the Icelandic jalda, a mare, that | 
the word in a metaphorical sense is solely applied | 
to a woman (not, I think, an old woman, as Skeat 

explains it, but almost always a young one), never 

to a man. The verb to jade may be quite uncon- | 
nected. H. Wevewoop. 


Srone: Srones= MAsTerR-MAsons AND FREE- 
masons (6% S. x. 448; xi. 57).—Nicholas Stone 
was born at Woodbury, Devon, in 1586, and from 
his pocket-book, which fell into the hands of 
Vertue, wherein he kept an account of work 
done, &c., it would seem his master was called 
Isaac James, not Jones. Under date 1615 he 
says, ‘I made Master Isaac James a partner with 
me in courtesy, because he was my master three 
years, that was two years of my prentice and one 
year journeyman.” Nicholas Stone died in 1647, 
and was buried in St. Martin’s, where, on the 
north side, within the church, is the following 
epitaph :— 

“To the lasting memory of Nicholas Stone, Esq., 

master mason to his Majesty, in his lifetime esteemed 
for his knowledge in Sculpture and Architecture, which 
his works in many do testify, and though made for 
others, will prove monuments of his time. He departed 
this life on the 24th of August, 1647, aged 61 years, and 
lyeth buried next the pulpit in the church. Mary his 
wife, and Nicholas his son, lye also buried in the same 
grave. She died November 19th, and he on the 17th 
September, 1647.” 
Nicholas Stone had three sons, Henry, Nicholas, 
and John, all celebrated in their way. A more 
detailed and interesting account of the family, 
with extracts from the diary, is to be found in a 
book published about a year ago, called Art in 
Devonshire, by George Pycroft, from which I here 
make an extract :— 

“This worthy family, so united during life, and tied 
together not only by affection but by similarity of 
tastes, were all buried in one grave. The tomb, con- 
taining his father, mother, and brother Nicholas, was 
carved by Henry, the eldest son, and when Henry 
died John erected his monument, and when John died 
there was no Stone left to do as much for him, but 
Charles Stokes, a kinsman, repaired it and added the 
following lines :— 

“ Four rare Stones are gone, 
The father and three sons,” 


Emity Cote, 
Teignmouth. 


Macavutay’s “History or France” (6% §, 
xi. 108).—Macaulay had intended to provide an 
article ‘On the Polity of France since the Re- 
storation” for the October number of the Edin- 
burgh Review for 1830. While he was at Paris 


the first eighty-eight pages were found in Messrs, Spottis. 
woode’s printing office, with a note on the margin to the 
effect that most of the type was broken up before the 
sheets had been pulled. The task, as far as it went, was 
faithfully performed; but the author soon arrived at 
the conclusion that he might find a more profitable in. 
vestment for his labour. With his head full of Reform, 
Macaulay was loth to spend in epitomizing history the 
time and energy that would be better employed in help. 
ing to make it,” 

Trevelyan’s Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
(1877), vol. i. pp. 169, 170. See also pp. 198- 
203, where Macaulay’s two letters to Mr. Napier 
will be found, in the first of which he proposes the 
writing of the article, and in the latter expresses 
his indignation at the rejection of his proposition. 

G. F. R. 


Houses with Secret Cuampers (5 §, xii, 
248, 312; 6 S. ii, 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii, 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238; 
x. 37, 158, 393, 507; xi. 53).—When the New. 
castle Society of Antiquaries visited Wallington 
last autumn, on the invitation of one of their vice- 
presidents, Sir Chas. E. Trevelyan, the worthy 
host pointed to a place in the dining-room and 
said, * Then there is a ‘ priest’s hole’ between the 
end of that cupboard and the fire-place, in the 
thickness of the wall. That shows how thick the 
wall is. The recess is about eight feet long and 
rather high, and, owing to its proximity to the fire, 
it is not at all an uncomfortable place. Whether 
it was ever used to conceal a priest, I cannot say. 
The last use to which I have heard of its being 
put is, when the family made their annual mign- 
tion to London, William Winship, the agent, used 
to come down and put all the family plate, not 
required by the family, in the old ‘ priest’s hole; 
considering it to be the most secure place at the 
time.” R. B. 


Bradshaw Hall, Derbyshire, the once residence 
of the famous judge, before whom 
“ England's monarch once uncovered sat, 

Whilst Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat,” 
contains, on the ground floor, a large cunningly- 
made cupboard, high up near to the ceiling, which 
is capable of hiding away two or three men, with- 
out arousing the least suspicion. 

J. Cooper Monrtey. 

1, Devonshire Street, W. 


Sin W. Scorr (6" S. xi. 163).—The book, Re 
miniscences of Army Life under Napoleon Bona- 
parte, by Adelbert J. Doisey de Villargennes 
(Cincinnati, R. Clarke & Co., 1884), referred to by 
Mr. Partrerson, offers information relating 





“this arrangement was rescinded by Mr, Napier, in 
compliance with the wish or the whim of Brougham ; 
eoneed e at once set to work upon turning his material 
into the shape of a volume for the series of ‘ Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ under the title of The History of 
France, from the Restoration of the Bourbons to the 
Accession of Lowis Philippe, Ten years ago proofs of 


| the Reminiscences, &c., is not a posthumous pub- 
| lication its author must be a very old man, and 
this may account for slips of memory. He speaks 
of the French prisoners at Selkirk dining with 
| Scott at Melrose Abbey—three miles east © 





| Scott that should be accepted with reserve. If 
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Abbotsford, and certainly not a comfortable place 
for a dinner party in mid-winter. The date given, 
“sbout February, 1813,” was, moreover, an un- 
likely one to find Scott away from town and his 
official duties ; and the statements respecting the 
life of Napoleon are equally open to suspicion. 
This work was published in 1827, not ten, but 
fourteen years later than M. Doisey’s dinner-parties 
jn the abbey; and, far from Scott in 1813 preparing 
for Napoleon, Lockhart informs us that “two 
years had elapsed since Scott began it,” and, allow- 
ing for interruptions caused by the production of 
novels and critical miscellanies, the task occupied 
Sir Walter little more than twelve months. 
A. W. BB. 


Qusen Anne’s Farruines (6" S. xi. 89).— 
The first coin mentioned by Mr. Arnoxp (with 
rev. Britannia, 1714) is the least rare of the five 
or six varieties known. The specimen bearing the 
figare of Peace in a chariot is but seldom met with, 
and then realizes a high price if in fine condition. 
71. 10s. is marked as the auction price in a recent 
sale catalogue. Particulars concerning these coins 
— were struck at the suggestion of Dean 

wift) can be found in Ruding’s Annals of the 
Coinage, or Akerman’s Numismatic Manual. 


Wittry Caurca, Warwicksuire (6 §, xi. 28, 
114)—Dugdale, in his history of this county, says 
the church was dedicated to St. Leonard in the 
time of Henry I., and was granted to the monks 
of Preaux, in Normandy, by Robert, Earl of 
Mellent and Leicester. In 1291 the value is said 
to be five marks (or 3/. 6s. Sd.) per annum. 

H. 8. 


“HE WHO WILL MAKE A PUN WILL PICK A 
rocket” (6° S. xi. 166).—It is quite certain that 
Dr. Johnson did not originate this common saying, 
an it is very probable that Dennis did. Mn. 
Sutmon gave Victor’s note on the subject in a 
former volume (24 S, i. 253), though he did not 
take it direct from the octavo pamphlet of 1722 
published by Chetwood, but from the Public 
Advertiser of Jan. 12, 1779. He subsequently 
(®§. ix. 222) gave another version of the story, 
taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. li. 
p 324). Benjamin Victor, barber, stuff dealer, 
py writer, stage historian, and treasurer of Drury 

ue Theatre, is not a very safe authority to follow. 
ltis plain that if his account is correct he could 

ve no personal knowledge of the matter, for 
Henry Purcell died in 1695. According to 
Sylmanus Urban the speaker was not Purcell, 
bat Dz. Garth, who died in 1719, and this is pro- 
aulycorrect. Dr. Johnson may possibly have some 
time quoted the ill-tempered saying of Dennis, but 
never adopted it. On the contrary, we know 
that he smiled pleasantly more than once at 


one himself (Croker’s Boswell, 1831, v. 213). 
Johnson felt, and always said, that a pun is a low 
kind of wit, and when introduced in argument, 
and to hide a man’s defeat by raising a laugh, is 
contemptible. But Johnson fully admitted the 
wit of the pun in Menagiana. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Younetines (6% §. x. 496; xi. 71, 177).—In 
that very clever book of Juan Huarte The Tryal 
of Wits (p. 220) it is remarked that “there is 
no better test to discover, if a man wants under- 
standing, than to note if he be haughty in pune- 
tillo.” Mr. Birxeeck Terry’s misplaced anxiety 
for accuracy and his eager wish to expose mistakes 
in another lead him to make a false step him- 
self. He is too “haughty in punctillo.”” I must 
confess that had he caught me tripping in a matter 
of such small significancy I should not have ex- 
pended much of the crimson of modesty upon de- 
tection, It would not have mattered if Shakspere 
had used the word five times when I imagined he 
had used it only thrice. I had a reason for what 
I said, and in such a triviality that ought to be 
enough for reasonable people. Mr. Terry need 
only have said he thought it occurred four times, and 
then have followed on with the ill-written line that 
he cites. I suppose, however, he may have forgotten 
that this eleventh sonnet of the Passionate Pilgrim 
(original edition) is probably not by Shakspere at 
all—at any rate it was published 1596, ¢. e., three 
years before, third in a collection of seventy-two 
sonnets under the title of Fidessa, and with the 
name of B. Griffin as the author. Collier says 
that a MS. of the time gives it with the initials 
W. S. But that proves nothing. The over-run 
lines are too numerous in it for Shakspere, the 
rhymes are bad, there is some power shown, but 
no felicity, and the general rhythm lacks the 
sugared sweetness and perfect flow of the quill of 
Avon’s swan. I neither know nor care what the 
latest verdict may be of Shaksperian students, in 
whose ranks I neither claim nor desire a place ; 
but Coleridge himself should not persuade me that 
Shakspere wrote this, or that he did not write the 
sixth of the same set, beginning,— 


** Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy morn.” 


Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance gives young- 
ling three times. Mrs. Horace Furness (Concord- 
ance to the Poems, 1872) gives no instance of the 
word. This was my reason for writing as I did, 
and it is Mr. Terry’s correction, after all, that 
needs correction by those who so very sincerely 
love minute precision. I remember a naval officer’s 
criticism on a fine portrait of Nelson. He said, 
“D—n the fellow who did it! he knows nothing 
about the sea. That’s not an admiral’s button on 
the coat.” Now, there is a case of importance in 

recision, if you like. I sin in good company—no 





‘cever pun, and on one occasion, at least, made 


ess than that of Socrates, Pindar, and Montaigne~ 
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I profess to know nothing (except that I know 

nothing); but the best of men are such blunderers 

that I fare nearly as well as they. The moral is 

that when we think we detect each other in error, 

we ought rather to ask, “Are you right ?” than blurt 

out a blunt “ You’re wrong!” CO. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Bisnopric or Sopor anp Man (6" §. xi. 
128, 172).—I hope I may be allowed to make 
a slight addition to the reply by Canon 
VenaBtes at the last reference. The word 
sudreyjar is now written with a stroke through 
the d. It is from Icel. sudr (with crossed d), 
south, and eyjar, plural of ey, an island, cognate 
with A.-S. ig (preserved in M.E. ¢-land, now mis- 
spelt island). My index to Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
Icelandic Dictionary duly contains the entry, 
**Sodor (name), Sudreyjar” (with crossed d), 
Sodorensis is a mere Latin corruption. 

Watrer W. SKeart. 

Cambridge. 


“Tur Protestant Beapsman” (6 §S, xi. 169) 
was published anonymously in 1822 by Messrs, 
F. 0. & J. Rivington. It contains the following 
dedication :— 

“To the Right Honourable Lord Redesdale, this Work 
is respectfully presented by a Son of his Early Friend, 
and his Lordship’s Obliged and Faithful Servant, The 
Author.” 

The British Museum possesses a copy of the book, 
but the catalogue does not suggest the name of 
the anonymous author. G. F. R. B. 


About twenty-five years ago I remember seeing 
this book in the Hull Subscription Library. So 
far as I can call to mind I have never met with 
any other copy. Anon, 


Burnine or Bart (6 §, xi, 149, 178).—Dr. 
Murray, alluding to the suggestion that peat is 
a modification of the element beat in the old 
agricultural process of beat-burning (that is to 
say, paring the surface of the land and burning 
the beat-burrows, or dried heaps of turf, to ashes), 
says that the identification of the two words is 
demonstrably wrong. “ Peat,” he says, “old 
Scotch pete, is one of the earliest words we can 
cite, for its Latinized form peta and also petaria, 
a peat-bog, occur in the early charters, long before 
the date of any vernacular documents.” But what 
has the preservation in written documents to do 
with the question? Undoubtedly the word pete 
was in use in the vernacular when it was Latinized 
in the form of peta, and unless it can be shown 
that the process of beat-burning was unknown at 
that time I do not see that a step has been taken 
towards negativing the supposed derivation. Peat 
is exclusively an English word, and must have 
arisen on English soil. The more ancient term is 
turf, the equivalent of which in all the continental 





es 
languages (Dutch torf, French tourbe, Italian 
torba, &c.) is applied to the black substance to 
which we now give the name of peat. Nor can it 
even now be broadly asserted that “ peat is not 
turf.” <A peat fire is, I think, spoken of all over 
Ireland as a turf fire, and digging peat is there 
called cutting turf. That petaria and turbariq 
are separately mentioned in the charters and old 
laws should go for little. Lawyers have always 
been fond of strings of synonyms. : 
H. Wepewoop, 


In coal-mining a piece of coal is said in York. 
shire to be long-baited when its shape is long and 
narrow, or when it breaks into long and narrow 
pieces. The reverse of this is short-baited. A tree 
in Yorkshire is said to be long-baited when its 
growth is even, and it is not twisted or knotty, 
Though this does not answer Dr. Murray’s query, 
it may be useful to him. S. O. Appy, 

Sheffield. 


“Le Suiciwe Apsoré” (6% §. xi. 89, 115)— 

I am much obliged for Mr. Jutian Marsnatt’s 

reply to my query, but in the Vie privie du 

Maréchal de Richelieu about twenty lines of Lord 

Catesby in praise of the old marshal are given, s0 
the play was probably printed as well as acted. 
Henri van Lavy. 


Carprnats (6 S, x. 517; xi. 49).—There were 
also cardinals attached to many of the French 
cathedrals before the Revolution, who were ex- 
pected to be present and assist the bishop in the 
diocesan church at certain special ceremonies, 
They were the curés of the parishes in the cathe- 
dral town. See Moléon, Voyages Liturgiques de 
France, Paris, 1718, 8vo., pp. 93, 170, 176. 

J. Maskgtt. 

History or THE Levant Company (6S, xi. 
169).—An account of this company was published 
in 1828 by the Rev. R. Walsh. A copy appears 
in Mr. Alfred Russell Smith's catalogue of old 
books for 1882, and is numbered 5064. 

F. Sypvey Wappinetoy. 


Battow (6" §. xi. 167).—The only meaning of 
this word in the North with which I am acquainted 
is “to claim, or bespeak,” as given by Halliwell. 
That the word in Lear, IV. vi. 247 (first and second 
folio), means the same as bat, the reading of the 
quarto, seems quite clear. I would, therefore, 
suggest that the word in the manuscript from 
which the first folio was printed was baston, 
which might easily be misread and misprinted 
ballow. Latham quotes a passage from Bacon’ 
New Atlantis for its use ; “ We came close to the 
shore, and offered to land, but straightways ¥¢ 
saw divers of the people with bastons in thelt 
hands, as it were forbidding us to land.” And this 
would be a contemporary instance. 

W. E. Bocswsr. 
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CaRIcATURES OF THE Mutreapy Envevore (6 
§ ix, 508 ; x. 98, 234, 373, 478 ; xi. 33, 74, 117).— 
Some were published by W. Spooner, 377, Strand. 
My copies are Nos. 3, 5, 12, and another with the 
number illegible. No. 5 is in a way prophetic of 
the Parcel Post, as, to the question, ‘“‘ Have you 
sent my mutton, Mr. Stickem?” a burly butcher 
replies, “ The boy has just put it in the post ww 


Lyvecar (6@ §. xi. 29, 96).—It may interest 
Mz. N. J. Hone to know that I possess an Irish 
Book of Common Prayer, printed in London, 
ap. 1712, on a fly-leaf of which the following 
appears, written in a large, bold hand : “ The Gift 
of Charles Lynegar, Irish and Chief Antiquary of 
Trinity Colledge, Dublin, to John Seymor, Octo- 
ber the Twenty third Day, Anno Dom. 1721.” 

James BRENAN. 

Cork. 


Erruotocy or ‘‘Ovunir” (6% §. xi. 168).— 
The term “a hairy oobit” is very common in 
Scotland at the present day. The word is rarely 
wed without the adjective hairy. It means, of 
course, the common long-haired caterpillar, but 
is used figuratively for a rather shabby hirsute 
person. I remember a poor old French fencing- 
master being so styled. Jamieson is far from cer- 
tain as to the derivation of the word, and men- 
tions that Sibbald considered that allusion was 
mae in the name to the oo, t.¢, wool, with 
which the creature seems to be covered. Ooy= 
woolly or woollen, is common. But as the form 
wwbet is used in old Scots poetry, as wobat is not 
wknown, and warbot, a worm, is found in old Eng- 
lsh, Jamieson thinks that the A.-S. wibba, a 
worm, is more likely to be the original. 

Avex. Fereusson, Lieut.-Col. 

United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


Also spelt oobit and vowbet, a hairy caterpillar 
vith alternate rings of black and dark yellow. 
lt is evidently derived from the A.-S. wibba, a 
vorm, J. N. B. 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Halliwell has “ Qobit, the larvae of the tiger- 
moth” (Archaic Dict., ii. 589). Jamieson’s Scot, 
l. gives several forms, viz., oobit, as above ; 
mbit and oowbet or woubit; also wobat, wobart, 
etymology is quoted from A.-S. wibba, a kind 
worm; query German weben, “to weave,” 
‘patently from the numerous hairs in which it 
enveloped. A. Hatt. 


Amongst the Philological Society’s slips there 
tt only two for oubit, one from Kivgsley’s poem, 
quoted by your correspondent, and one from The 
History of Serpents, by Ed. Topsell, 1607, p, 665 
(ed. 1653): “OF the English they are commonly 

Caterpillers, of what kinde soever they be 


Caterpillers, Oubuts, and the Southern men usually 
term them Palmer-worms.” I shall be very glad 
if any of your readers will send me more slips. 
Bailey (1721) has “ Oubat, a sort of hairy cater- 
pillar.” Ash (ed. 1795), “ Oubat, a kind of cater- 
pillar”; oubust, oubut (different spellings), the 
oubat. Barclay (1812), “ Oubat, or oubust, a sort 
of caterpillar.” Halliwell, ‘‘ Oubit, the larvee of 
the tiger moth.” Jamieson (ed. 1880), “ Oobit, a 
hairy worm, with alternate rings of black and dark 
yellow”; “ Oubit, 1, Hairy oubit, a butterfly in 
the caterpillar state ; 2, Applied, by itself, as a 
term of contempt, to any shabby young looking 
person.” Annandale and Webster do not notice it. 
W. Loéwenvero, 
Starkies, Bury, Lancashire. 


The hairy oubit is the common name for the 
caterpillar of the tiger-moth throughout North- 
umberland and Durham. 

E. Leaton Biexxrysorr. 


Destruction oF Ancient Monuments: Lyr- 
cHET Matravers, co. Dorset (6™ §. xi. 164).— 
“N. & Q.” renders no better service than when it 
calls the attention of the more enlightened portion 
of the public to acts of vandalism in the destruc- 
tion of our ancient monuments, such as would 
appear at first sight to have been the case under 
the circumstances cited at the above reference. If 
I may judge, however, from certain correspond- 
ence recently published in the Dorset County Chro- 
nicle, the mischief complained of has been promptly 
repaired on the matter being brought fairly to the 
notice of the lord of the manor. To use the words 
of the rector of the parish: “Better counsels 
have prevailed in the matter of the Matravers 
tomb in the church at Lytchet Matravers. The 
material in which it has been imbedded has been 
removed, apparently with little damage to it, and 
the monument is again open to view.” 

“N. & Q.” is always ready to invite public 
opinion to bear upon a subject of this kind, and I 
feel assured that it will be only too glad to record 
the fact that in this case, at least, public opinion 
has been recognized and met in a manner emi- 
nently satisfactory to all true lovers of our ancient 
monuments. UpAL, 
Symondebury, Bridport, 


Auurpone’s “Critican Dictionary or Exa- 
Lish Autnors” (6% §, ix. 167; x. 435)—Re- 
ferring to the communication of J. D. C., and my 
answer at the second reference, I am enabled, by 
the kindness of J. D. C., to state that the Daniel 
Stern there noticed as the author of Nelida was 
Madame la Comtesse d’Agoult. 

S. Austin ALLIBONE. 


Voive.tes (6" §. xi. 168).—Volvelles are small 
and generally circular movable plates affixed, to 





But the English Northern men, call the hairy 


other engravings containing dials or lotteries, and 
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are made to carry the index-hand or pointer. For 
examples, see the two dial-plates for the Lotterie 
in Withers’s Emblems, as to the use of which the 
author says, “Turn about one of the Indexes in 
the Figures which are in the following Page until 
your hand ceaseth to give it motion. This being 
knowne, move the other Index in like manner.” 
Another example is to be found in Sturt’s edition 
of the Common Prayer. As might be expected, 
these volvelles are frequently missing. Even Mr. 
Huth’s copy of Withers’s Emblems “ wants the 
pointers to the dial” (Catalogue, v. 1610), though 
his Sturt’s Common Prayer has “the original 
volvelle on p. v” (Catalogue, iv.1179). Perhaps 
the term may be applied more generally to any 
movable engravings superimposed on others for 
the purpose of showing variations, 
W. E. Buckvey. 


Earty Exctisn Caatrices (6" §. xi. 106).— 
There is a chalice nearly as old as that mentioned 
by Mr. Caarrers still in use at Fleet Church, 
in Lincolnshire. Its date is 1596. The maker’s 
name-mark is “I. H.,” with a bear passant under- 
neath. The same mark appears on a small flagon 
belonging to Christ’s College, Cambridge; also on 
a pair of flagons at Romanoff House, Moscow. 
The paten bears a monogram, crowned, in a shaped 
escutcheon ; maker’s name unknown, but date 
1674, The present rector has, I believe, no in- 
tention of substituting anything modern for the 
old communion-plate, as seems to have been done 
in several instances besides that of North Creake. 
He sadly wants a decent silver flagon to correspond, 
the present one being either some modern plated 
article, or the unseemly “ black bottle” of present 
century use, ©. 8. Jerram. 


The letter of my friend Mr. Caarrers em- 
boldens me to make one more attempt to discover 
whether the original sacramental plate of Wel- 
nethan Parva Church was really destroyed when, 
in the time of Y. T. Hasted, rector, an addition 
was made, rendering the fine fifteenth century 
incised leather box, now in my possession, un- 
necessary. We have found out that the ancient 
plate is no longer in the church. If it is any- 
where, I should much like to communicate with 
the present owner. J. 0. J. 

11, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


PARALLEL Passaces (6 §, xi. 106).—Upoi 
this subject Fuller finely says :— 

“ Anger is one of the sinews of the soul; he that wants 
it hath a maimed mind, and with Jacob sinew shrunk in 
the hollow of his thigh must needs halt, Nor is it good 
to converse with such as cannot be angry, and with the 
Caspian Sea never ebbe nor flow.”—Holy and Profane 
State, 1648, p. 158. 

This is a favourite doctrine of Ruskin’s, upon 
which he has written much, R 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 





Deatus in 1884 (6 §S. xi. 2, 55), —Mp 
Roserts’s list of deaths in 1884 will be extremely 
useful, but may I suggest that where the exac 
dates of birth are not given readers of “N, & Q” 
in possession of the same will supply the de 
siderata? As a beginning, I note that of my late 
friend the Rev. Canon Hume, of Liverpool, He 
was born at Greenogue, co. Down, Ireland, Feb, 9, 
1814, so that at the time of his death he was 
approaching his seventy-first year. For a full 
account of his life and writings, see Crockford; 
Clerical Directory, 1876 ; Men of the Time, tenth 
edition, 1879 ; and The Biograph, vol. vi. 1881. 

J. Cooper Mortey, 
1, Devonshire Street, W. 


Pocanontas (6" §. ix. 508 ; x. 36, 133, 152, 
215, 296, 337, 506).— With a bright look”; in 
the original, “With a well-set countenance’ 
The original is all through abridged, modernized, 
and emasculated in Cassell & Co.'s edition of 1883, 
One might as well read Paradise Lost in the 
“Gentleman of Oxford’s” edition of 1745, 8vo., 
which is “ Rendered into Prose, with Notes, &, 
from the French of Raymond de St. Maar,” as 
read the Adventures of Capt. John Smith in the 
edition “ Newly Ordered by John Ashton.” 

Joun E, T. Lovenar. 


Freet or Farett (6% §, xi. 48).—By lease of 
April 25, 1765, Philip Friell, of Corlis, co. Covan, 
demised to Mary Friell, of same place, the lands 
of Cornaghga parish of Anna, co. Cavan, and by 
mortgage of Oct. 10, 1778, Peter Friell, of the 
city of Dublin, Esq., granted to Henry Rocke 
premises in Marlborough Street, same city, beld 
for a term of nine hundred and ninety-nine years, 
at the rent of 501. L 


Jeremy Taytor on Lire (6% S. xi. 107)—M 
Marsua t will find his query partly answered in 
“N. & Q.,” 1" S. vii. 40. May I ask where the 
following version of this simile may be found! 
“Life is like a game of backgammon ; the most 
skilful make the best use of it. The dice dons 
depend upon us in the one case, nor do events 
depend upon us in the other ; but it is the manner 
of applying them that occasions the difference of 
success,” Jonny Cnurcaiit SIKEs. 

21, Endwell Road, Brockley, S.E. 


The remark which I quoted in the Croke 
Papers from Jeremy Taylor, “We are in the 
world like men playing at tables; the chance § 
not in our power, but to play it is; and when 
is fallen we must manage it as we can,”—will be 
found in the Holy Living, sect. vi., “Of Cow 
tentedness.” L. J. JENNINGS. 


“ DIAGRAMMATIC CO-ORDINATION OF MORALS” 
(6% S. xi. 109).—Before any reader of “N. &Q. 





can help InvesticaToR in his investigation, mast 
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be not know what this frightful phrase means? 
One at Jeast, and I think I can answer for another, 
t form the least idea how to co-ordinate 
porals into diagrams. 
ee OF. Wanees, MA. 


Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


Avrsors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §, xi. 


ill “ The great of old,” &c., 
J. H, will find the lines he quotes in Lord Byron’s 
Manfred, iii. 4. They are a — ! the poet’s sub- 
iption of the Coliseum by night. 
——__ Frepk, RULE, 
# Ap’ I thowt ‘twur the will o’ the Lord, but Miss Annie 
she said it wur drains, i 
fur she hedn’t naw coomfut in ‘er, an’ arn’d naw 
thanks fur ‘er paiiins.”” _ 7 
Tennyson's Viliuge Wife. 
is what W. B, K. is thinking of ? 
= C. F. S, Warren, M.A, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
fe Lauderdale Papers, Edited by Osmund Airy. 
Vol. II. 1667-1673. (Printed for the Camden 

Society.) , 

Kssx as was the interest inspired by the first volume 
of the Lauderdale Papers, that which attends the second 
wlume is even keener. Besides completing the task of 
wyeiling the cruelty and rapacity of the lesser Scottish 
lords, the abject and time-serving disposition of Sharp, 
wi the intrepidity and resolution of Lauderdale, it 
thows the manner in which, under the control of 
landerdale, Scotland was handed over to Charles IL, 
inastate of more complete bondage than a nation sup- 
free has often known—a state which Lauder- 
himself depicts when, in a letter to the king, dated 
Halyrood, Nov. 16, 1669, he says: “ If you command it, 
mt only this militia, but all the sensible men in Scot- 
ind, shall march when and where you shall please to 
command, for never was King so absolute as you are in 
porold Scotland.” Within the limits of a short notice 
it is impossible to do justice to the many matters of 
interest which arise. Though closing, as the 
points out, with the period of Lauderdale’s de- 
tadence, the present volume through its greater portion 
thows the minister adroit in his conduct of the reins of 
power, able and unscrupulous in his use of agents, ful- 
wmein his adulation of a monarch nowise inclined to 
late the services of so trustworthy a servant, and 
en and powerful in his resistance to the most 
idable opposition. The account of the antagonism 
dHamilton and other members of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment,and the bearing of Lauderdale in presence of the 
wexpected revolt, is, perhaps, the most stirring portion 
othe volume. This, moreover, is not without a quasi- 
side, and it is rich in local colour. It is 
i to hear Sir Robert Moray speaking of giving 
P, (Longifacies, otherwise Archbishop Burnet) a visit ; 
“bat | would not begin to talk of any matters, and hee 
tid not, s0 wee talkt about an hour of a cock and a bull.” 
ll. is referred to in the secret correspondence 
w the Laird, or Mr, Hart. The Duchess of Hamilton 
us how she wore “betwne my brests” the ring 
was to preserve “Her Ma'* from miscaring,” 
wis enrich the nation with a Stuart prince! Letter 
letter is of extreme interest; a mere catalogue of 
tae which we have marked as worthy of mention 





would carry the notice beyond reasonable limits. That 
the remainder of the correspondence will ultimately 
find its way to light, whether under the patronage of 
the Camden Society or some other body, perhaps even 
Government, can scarcely admit of question. The value 
of the whole is obviously priceless. It is to be hoped 
that the task will be done while the services of the 
age admirably competent editor can be secured. 

e will help Mr, Airy out of one difficulty, In a letter 
of Bishop Leighton to Lauderdale is the phrase, “It is 
not so much our fault as our unhappinesse, and y° re- 
veschnesse of y* matter wee have to work upon ” (p. 182), 
Mr. Airy cannot understand the word reveschnesse. It 
is simply one of the words of French origin common in 
Scotland, and signifies cross-grainedness, from French 
revéche, cross-grained. 


Our Gipsies in City, Tent, and Van. Containing an 
Account of their Origin and Strange Life, &c. By 
Vernon 8. Morwood, (Sampson Low & Co.) 

So far as regards his personal observations and tastes 
Mr. Morwood seems more interested in the picturesque 
and social habits of gipsies than with the speculations to 
which their presence and language has given rise. With 
the latter subject he deals in his opening chapters, and 
he shows even some favour to the theory of the “‘ Hindoo 
Sudra, or Pariah, origin of the gipsy people.” To dis- 
cussions on these questions, however, he contributes 
nothing individual, his sources of personal information 
being apparently confined to the gipsies whom he met 
in cities or green lanes, whose language he speaks, and 
in whose social and spiritual welfare he shows an edify- 
ing interest. For the illustrations of gipsy life he has not 
trusted wholly to researches personally conducted and 
not always remunerative, From divers sources, including 
the writings of Borrow, Leland, and others, from our 
own pages, and elsewhere, he has accumulated much 
matter of varying interest. This he has issued in the 
shape of a goodly volume, illustrated by seventeen 
sketches from life. What is best in a book which is en- 
tertaining rather than well digested is the hearty sym- 
pathy Mr. Morwood has for his subject, and the keen 
sense he entertains of the effect of centuries of intoler- 
ance and injustice in evoking the less pleasant features 
of gipsy conduct, 


Letters and Journals of Mrs. Calderwood of Polton, 
1756. Edited by Lieut.-Col. Fergusson, (Edinburgh, 
Douglas.) 

In an introductory chapter Col, Fergusson gives a very 

clear and brief account both of Mrs. Calderwood’s ante- 

cedents and of the causes which led to her brother's 
banishment. It was to join this brother, Sir James 

Steuart, that the “journey’’ was undertaken. Passing 

through England, Mrs. Calderwood was enabled to make 

many observations both of the country and the people. 

Her estimate of the English is not altogether favourable, 

and she is little impressed with London. The journey 

from London to Rotterdam vid Harwich is most amusingly 
described. The party visit various places in Holland, all of 
which are sketched by this lady in the same minute and 
graphic way. In Belgium they finally settle, after staying 
some time at Spa, at Brussels. Here the children are sent 
to school, and Mrs. Calderwood is able to give a long 
account of the place, with various interesting anecdotes, 

litical, historical, and social, Mrs. Calderwood be- 
onged to a class of letter-writer long since out of date. 

Her quaint diction and the freedom with which she 

describes everything that comes within her ken make 

the letters more readable than journals are as a rule. 


Intaglio Engraving. By Edward Renton. (Wyman.) 


Tuis interesting little brochure is one of the privately 
printed volumes issued by the literary and festive gather- 
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ing known as Ye Sette of Odd Volumes. A portion of 
the contents was delivered at a recent meeting in the 
shape of an address. The opuscule is divided into two 
parts, the earlier treating of the history of intaglio en- 
graving from its discovery in Egypt or India, the second 
of the practical process of engraving. Both parts are 
valuable in themselves and attractively presented, and 
the volume, of which no more than two hundred copies 
are printed, must inevitably become a bibliographical 
rarity. It is admirably printed, and has a few good 
illustrations. 


Aspects of Fiction. By R, 8. de C. Laffan, (Field & 
Tuer.) 
In the form of a conversation between a few men, some 
of whom are closely copied from existing individuals, 
Mr. Laffan lays down his views on the subject of the 
functions and limits of fiction, Though little more than 
a long magazine article, his book is well written, sprightly, 
and eminently readable. His views are well put forth, 
and some of his arguments are logical and even brilliant. 


Tur Zast Anglian, New Series, Vol. I. No, 1, January, 
edited by Rev. C. H. Evelyn White (Ipswich, Pawsey & 
Hayes).—This revival of an old friend is very congenial 
to our mind, and we hope that Mr. Evelyn White will 
find adequate support to enable him to carry on his good 
work with the vigour with which he has begun it, and 
that for many a year to come. Speede’s view of Ips- 
wich, 1610, is reproduced as an illustration with No, 1, 
and the articles comprise, besides an editorial, “ Church 
Notes,” “ Extracts from the Duchy of Lancaster Re- 
cords,” by Mr, Walter Rye, and notes on the ancient 
crosses of East Anglia and on Roman remains at Felix- 
stowe, We trust long to see the revived Hast Anglian 
on our table, 


We have received from Messrs. Boot & Son a specimen 
of an office calendar which has some good useful 
improvements. In addition to the usual monthly 
almanac, the card contains a time-table for the South- 
Western Railway, and, what will be found most service- 
able, a quantity of small slips of blank paper, intended 
for jotting down notes or memoranda, 


SpeakerR Oxsiow’s Booxs.—Mr, Ratrpa N, James 
writes: “ What may be fairly called the reign of the 
celebrated Speaker Arthur Onslow, afterwards Lord 
Onslow, lasted no less than thirty-three years ; and the 
ability with which he filled his difficult office at a time 
when the management of ‘the House’ depended much 
upon personal influence adds to the’value of everything 


that belonged to him. To nothing, however, does this 
apply more forcibly than to books in which are his auto- 
graph notes. Many of these will be found in the Clan- 
don Library, which will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on 
the 20th of this month. Independently of a large number 
being first editions and presentation copies to Lord 
Onslow, the library contains very many rare books, 
tracts, and manuscripts treating of matters historical, 
religious, and parliamentary. To these may be added 
large collections of prints of a similar nature and por- 
traits.” 


A prospgoctus of Jnitials and Pseudonyms, a Dic- 
tionary of Literary Disguises, by Mr. Wm. Cushing, 
B.A., has been put forward by Messrs, T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., of New York. This work, which contains an index 
of about 10,000 initials and about 6,500 names of authors 
answering to pseudonyms, will be published in a volume 
of 500 to 600 pages royal 8vo. 

Tue prospectus of a highly nteresting work, to be 
called Jntroduction of the Art of Printing into Scotland, 
by Robert Dickson, F.S.A,Scot., has been announced by 





Messrs, J. & J. P. Edmond & Spark, of Abe 

work, undertaken by Dr, Dickeon and finishes bya 
J. P. Edmond, will be issued by subscription, and will be 
dedicated to M. Claudin, the well-known French book. 

seller and palzographer. It will contain several illag: 

trations of title-pages, colophons, &c. : 





Aotices ta Corresponvents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices; 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 


To secure insertion of communications correspondenty 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, } 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, win tie 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishesi ; 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


R. L. W.—(“ Duplicate of Grant of Arms,”) No gl 
duplicate as you ask for can be obtained from the 
of Arms. A copy on vellum, under the College seal, ag 9 
be obtained for 131. 6s, 8d.—(‘‘ Information co a 
Pedigree.”) The question cannot be answered, as, with 
out special knowledge of the case, no estimate is possible, — 
Apply at the College of Arms. : 

A. B. (“ Quarterly Journal of Music,” ante, p,1 7 
A quarterly review of music, edited by Dr, Henry : 
has been commenced by Mr. John Heywood, of 
chester and of Paternoster Buildings, London, : 

C. H. C. (“ Johnson's Dictionary ”),—The first edit 9 
of this book is most esteemed by collectors, but fetcha © 
no great price. The fourth edition, of which you spel 
is held the best of those published during Johns 
lifetime. Its commercial value is, however, insignificant ” 

A. H. Coombe (“Stamp on Gloves”).—The dutyay 
gloves and mittens was imposed by Pitt in 178 # 
proved a failure, and was repealed in 1794, The stamp 
after which you inquire belongs to this period, 

A. R. Frey.—We should greatly like to see the fim 
instalment, P 

Errata.—In Mr. EspLewaite’s communication, *a 
Unruly Tailor,” ante, p. 166, for “ above-named ¥ 
substitute parish of Llannor, Carnarvon; endif 
“ Hughes’s misconduct,” read Hughes miscondud Me 
JuLIAN MARSHALL requests us to correct the assertial) 
in an editorial paragraph (p. 198) that knights of i 
road were often styled “Greeks,” His exact obsermt 
tions are as follows: “In the passage quoted fam) 
Dickens's Bleak House, which occurs p. 223 of the ODF 
edition, it is sufficiently clear that ‘ gentlemen of Gm 
green baize road’ is a phrase by which the autem 
describes those who make their living at the cardt 
as ‘gentlemen’ or ‘ knights of the road’ (see G 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue) made 
on the king's highway, They are otherwise 
‘Greeks,’”"—In the communication of J. McC. B. 

“ Lord Montacute” (6 8, x. 374), for “ Montis-acw 
read Montis Acuti, Our correspondent writes & 
Tasmania, which accounts for the delay in making 
correction, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tit) 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Offices, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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